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Thorough fire prevention 
work is one reason for the 
savings that are returned 
to policy holders of Mill 


Mutual Fire Insurance. 


ee 


THE MILL MUTUALS 


ARE GENERAL FIRE INSURANCE CARRIERS 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co 

Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co 

Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association 

Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co 

Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co Chicago, Il. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co Des Moines, Iowa 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Harrisburg, Pa. 
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MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


A service organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals 
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THE ASSOCIATED LUMBER MUTUALS 
Wish Grand Rapids 
The BIGGEST And BEST Convention Ever! 


* 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


* 


No matter where located, from Atlantic to the 
Pacific, an office near your office 


Gale & Stone, Boston—Justin Peters, Philadelphia—Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Penna—Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals, Inc., James S. 
Kemper, Mér., Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha—Associated Mutuals, Inc., Atlanta, 
Ga—Lumber Mutual Agency, Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City—The Martin 
General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Vancouver, Portland, Spokane. 






SER VECE AT A SAVING 
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THIS MONTH 


UST a good routine issue this, with 

a solid grist of information but no 
spectacular features, which after all 
is probably the most valuable kind of 
anumber. Many of our articles have 
technical leanings yet they possess 
readable qualities that will interest 
the layman as well as the expert ® We 
have specially referred to the address 
of Commissioner Blackall of Connecti- 
cut, before the Canadian Superinten- 
dents Convention, and feel that we 
may rightly emphasize it here again. 
The account of the meeting of the In- 
ternational Association of Insurance 
Counsel, with quoted speeches and re- 
ports dealing with current matters of 
live interest, particularly pertaining 
to the adjuster’s field is recommended 
for considerable attention ® The dis- 
cussion of fire prevention week is full 
of desirable working knowledge for 
insurance men and general public 
alike ® And the Mutual Convention, 
now imminent at Grand Rapids, comes 
in for several pages of preliminary 
comment about the program. 


e 
NEXT MONTH 


The Insurance Section of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association is expected to 
furnish lively topics for reporting in 
the October number; as will the Un- 
derwriters Conference and other meet- 
Ings scheduled * Manuscripts, too, 
from several outstanding insurance 
scholars are on the way. 
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C. CLARENCE NESLEN 


Commissioner of Insurance 
State of Utah 


OMMISSIONER NESLEN has a consistently successful record in public 
service in which he has efficiently promoted the social, industrial and 
educational welfare of his state. His experience in business has been wide, and 
his activities in church circles and in civic leadership have been manifold. He 
has served in the Utah Legislature both as representative and senator and for 
ten years was mayor of Salt Lake City. His committee appointments in the 
National Association of Insurance Commissioners include Accident & Health, 
Laws and Legislation, Life, and Uniform Code. 
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N ANOTHER page is printed the speech of Com- 

missioner John C. Blackall of Connecticut deliv- 

ered at the recent annual meeting of the Canadian 
Superintendents of Insurance. Although directed pri- 
marily to life insurance, which is not the special field 
of this publication, his address deals with problems that 
are common to all insurance. While 
it may be said that he suggests no 
definite remedies for acknowledged 
evils, he does summarize the views 
of the policyholders, the company 
executives, the commissioners and 
agents and makes illuminating com- 
ments on the attitude of each of 
these classes. The net result of his 
study is that, in his opinion, there is need for a better 
understanding of insurance and his address closes on a 
note of optimism expressed in the observation that “an 
important and necessary step to take at the present 
time is to endeavor by all avenues possible to in- 
form the public at large of all the ramifications of the 
business.” 

To this perhaps our readers will allow us to offer a 
few comments of our own. For, to our mind, overshad- 
owing all other purposes in the conduct of an insurance 
company, should be service to the policyholder. Self- 
evident, one may say, but is it the common practice? 
The answer often made is that the reliable company is 
fair to its policyholders who are in general satisfied 
with the payments made for losses and with the activi- 
ties of the agent or representative in the customer’s 
behalf. 

But the policyholder is not always satisfied, even 
when he seems to be. If he were there would not be 
the prevailing idea that claims must be well padded in 
order to secure a legitimate adjustment. Insurance is 
still too much of a mystery and the process of collecting 
for a loss is regarded as one of the inner secrets. 

Something could be done toward remedying this de- 
fect in public opinion. One way would be to make in- 
surance more understandable in the first place. In too 
many places the transaction is too easy. The buyer 
calls up on the phone, the matter is discussed for a 
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moment, the deed is done by the remark, “Yes, you are 
now covered,” and in due time the policies are deliv- 
ered. In ninety-nine instances out of a hundred these 
contracts are put away without any study and the owner 
never knows whether he is protected in some company 
in China or Japan (now at war) or some new and un- 
tried company, or one just getting by in its financial 
statement, or a strong, reliable organization which is 
proof against disaster. 

Perhaps this isn’t entirely the agent’s or solicitor’s 
fault. It may be due to the indifference of the general 
run of buyers of insurance. But what a travesty on 
good business, whatever the cause! Here is a transac- 
tion which may well make or break a man’s future. Ruin 
can follow after simple mistakes which easily could be 
corrected by close inspection of policies when delivered. 
And this is a company responsibility as much as the 
policyholders’. Or if the business is consummated by 
an agency representing many companies, the agency 
has a constant duty to review the standing of all the 
units on its list. 


A big agency may represent twenty companies. Some 
of them have been known to double that number. The 
making out of policies and the assignment to one or the 
other company too often becomes routine for an under 
clerk or is dictated by the percentage of the premium 
paid as commission. The buyer gets his confidence 
from the mahogany counter, the gilt letters on the door, 
or the prosperous looking clothes of the salesman. In- 
surance today is too much a matter of course. 

The policyholder should have better opportunity to 
examine and compare the actual policies and the service 
that he purchases. A 
few of the public, not- 
ably insurance buyers 
of large concerns, are 
leading the way in de- 
manding more consid- 
eration. Constructive 
spreading of this idea 
will make for better 
insurance practices—and avoid the happening before 
referred to in these pages, of policies being void in 
major numbers because of lack of-certain information 
being secured by the salesmen. 


Insurance needs to have a lot of its rough edges pol- 
ished up and those who put modern viewpoints into 
practice soonest will be rewarded with increased public 
support. The dusty-pigeonhole method of doing insur- 
ance business, still prevalent in many an instance in this 
country, should be on the way out. Even the smaller 
towns nowadays have neon signs and flood-lighted store 
fronts, and it behooves insurance to dress up its window 
so that the people may examine its wares understand- 
ingly. 

eee 


Fire Prevention Few activities in the insurance busi- 
Week Oct.3 9 ness have enlisted the united atten- 

“* tion that has been the well-deserved 
response to the excellent idea of Fire Prevention Week. 
Competition has largely been forgotten in this admirable 
attempt to lower the cost, both in money and in human 
lives, which has annually been the toll of uncontrolled - 
flames. The various organizations that have sponsored 
the movement have given evidence of long vision and 
wide understanding in attacking a problem which is a 
universal menace. More of such cooperation is needed, 
not only in the fire field but in the realm of casualty 
insurance as well—and notably in respect to reducing 
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highway accidents. The continued 
success of Fire Prevention Week 
should serve to encourage those who 
are making beginnings in other sim- 
ilar enterprises. Meantime the nation 
is to be congratulated that the sub- 
ject of fire is being so intelligently 
presented to the public. 


Mutual Volume Gains 


THE MEMBERS OF THE FEDERATION 
OF MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
panies continued during the second 
quarter of 1937 the steady gains in 
volume of premium income which 
have been the rule for several years, 
it is revealed by the regular quarterly 
premium survey recently completed 
by the American Mutual Alliance. 

For the second quarter of 1937 the 
51 companies reporting showed pre- 
miums of $11,508,575. This is an in- 
crease of 4.88% over the $10,971,556 
registered by the same companies in 
the second quarter of 1936, and an 
increase of 6.99% over the $10,756,- 
811 written by them during the first 
quarter of 1937. 

During the complete year 1936 the 
81 member fire insurance companies 
of the American Mutual Alliance 
showed a gain of 8.5% in premiums 
over 1935, which had been the most 
successful previous year in their 
combined histories. 

As had been expected the heaviest 
percentage gains during the second 
quarter of 1937 were shown in the 
automobile classifications, both in- 
creased sales and more widespread 
insurance of automobiles in use con- 
tributing to the advance. But the in- 
crease of 5.34% in fire premiums 
over the second quarter of 1936 was 
the gain most gratifying to company 
officials, in view of the fact that this 
is a standard type of coverage in 
which large premium volume makes 
an appreciable increase in premiums 
difficult to achieve. 

By classifications premiums were: 

2nd gtr. Ist. qtr 2nd qtr. 

193 1937 1936 
Total ..$11,508,575 $10,756,811 $10,971,556 
Fire ... 6,290,568 6,116, ,971,720 
Auto .. 1,138,160 759,738 828,263 


Inland 
marine 77,112 82,938 60,569 


storm. 498,043 336,457 473,901 
Allother 134,942 138,614 75,738 

As against the second quarter of 
1936, the premiums for the second 
quarter showed the following in- 
creases: total 4.88%; fire 5.34%; 
auto 37.42%; inland marine 
27.31% ; windstorm 5.09% ; all other 
78.17%. As against the first quarter 
of 1937, premiums for the second 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Running Comment on What Is in the Magazines 
and the Mail that Comes to the Desk of the Editor. 

















Miscellany 


NEW YORK STATE BUREAU OF MO- 
TOR VEHICLES REPORTS THE GREATEST 
number of drunken automobile driv- 
ers are middle-aged persons with 
considerable driving experience— 
Good phrase that of H. G. Wells, 
“It is a race between understanding 
and catastrophe’”—Africans stepped 
on gas in 35,817 cars exported from 
the United States last year—To 
operate the 75th session of Congress 
for the past eight months has cost 
about $12,000,000, or $50,000 a day 
(8,333 bills in House, 3,004 in Sen- 
ate)—Counterfeiting is definitely on 
the decline—Solace for the inarticu- 
late is item that humble oyster shell 
(cement) holds up San Francisco 
bridges—Approximately 10 per cent 
of all bills introduced in 43 state 
legislatures during 1937 affected in- 
surance (seemed about 95 per cent 
to us) Conservative estimate of the 





value of all furniture in U.S. in 
1936 is $650,000,000—The rickshaw 
was invented in 1869 by a Jap— 
Congress has provided funds for 
1100 new postoffice buildings during 
the past three years—Railroads spent 
more than $37,000,000 for steel rails 
last year, tops for such expenditures 
since 1931—Longest life of a fly is 
about sixty-two days — Average 
American motorist pays $50 an- 
nually in automobile taxes, $30 of 
which are on gasoline—We like 
“Formula for Beating Rackets” by 
Herbert Corey, in August 1937 Na- 
tions Business—The U.S. last year 
imported $2 worth of agricultural 
products for every $1 exported—At 
a mileage allowance of 20 cents a 
mile it cost the government $109,- 
000 to get adjourning Congressmen 
to their homes—Prominent automo- 
bile executive predicts a new high- 
way system by 1960 that will accom- 
modate 37,000,000 cars. 





Murphy Named Zone Chair- 
man of Committee On 
Examinations 


JESS READ, SECRETARY OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE 
Commissioners, recently announced 
that Ray Murphy, Insurance Com- 
missioner of Iowa, has succeeded H. 
J. Mortensen of Wisconsin as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate 
Examinations for zone 4. 


U. S. Reports On Balance of 
Insurance Trade 


A PAMPHLET “THE BALANCE OF 
INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS OF THE 
United States in 1936” which was 
recently published by the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce reveals that 
the international balance of trade is 
strongly against the United States. 
The pamphlet shows that U. S. 
branch offices of foreign insurance 
companies made net remittances of 
$42,100,000 to home offices last year 
while remittances to United States 
insurance companies from abroad 
amounted to only $15,300,000. 

Commenting on the operations of 
foreign insurance companies in this 
country the pamphlet states : 


“The active United States branches and 
affiliates of foreign insurance companies 
numbered 132 in 1936. There were sixty- 
eight branches of foreign fire and marine 
companies, nine of foreign casualty com- 
panies, and ten of foreign life companies. 
Of forty-five domestic subsidiaries of for- 
eign insurance companies, thirty-five were 
fire and marine organizations, and ten were 
casualty companies. 

“The predominant British interest in 
foreign-owned insurance enterprises in the 
United States is indicated by the fact that 
84 of the 132 units were British. Also rep- 
resented in the fire and marine field were 
companies with home offices in Canada, 
Cuba, Denmark, France, Italy, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, China, British India, Japan and New 
Zealand, and in the casualty field com- 
panies domiciled in Canada, Switzerland 
and Japan. The branches of foreign life 
insurance companies were all branches of 
Canadian companies.” 


The pamphlet says, that available 
data on the net outflow of funds on 
account of the operations of foreign 
insurance companies in the United 
States indicate that the amount was 
larger in 1936 than in any other post- 
war year. 

It continues : 

“Of a total of $42,100,000, $29,100,000 
was accounted for by the net remittances 
of United States branches of foreign com- 
panies to their home offices, $7,400,000 rep- 
resented the estimated excess of premium 
receipts (chiefly reinsurance) over dis- 
bursements of non-admitted foreign in- 
surers, and $5,600,000 the dividends paid 
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by domestic affiliates to parent companies 
abroad. The geographical distribution 
shows that $28,400,000 went to the United 
Kingdom, $11,800,000 to Canada and $1,- 
900,000 to other foreign countries. 

“The foreign operations of United States 
insurance companies are now confined 
principally to Canada, although business is 
transacted also in many foreign countries. 
United States companies withdrew ap- 
proximately $15,300,000 from their foreign 
branches, agencies and affiliates in 1936. 
An estimated $13,100,000 came from 
Canada, and $2,200,000 from other foreign 
countries. The net outflow of insurance 
funds in 1936 was $26,800,000 as compared 
with $14,500,000 in 1935. With the excep- 
tion of 1928, this was the largest net move- 
ment of the post-war period. 

“The net premiums received in the 
United States by foreign insurers increased 
from $368,000,000 in 1935 to $383,000,000 
in 1936 and their admitted assets from 
$1,035,000,000 to $1,108,000,000. The net 
equity of foreign companies in their do- 
mestic branches and subsidiaries increased 
from $341,000,000 at the end of 1935 to 
$366,000,000 in 1936. 

“United States insurance companies re- 
ceived net premiums abroad in 1936 
amounting approximately to $118,000,000 
of which $99,000,000 was obtained in Can- 
ada, principally by life insurance com- 
panies. The 1935 totals were $113,000,000 
and $94,000,000 respectively. Their assets 
abroad were valued at $605,000,000 at the 
end of 1936, as compared with $583,000,000 
in 1935, and their equity in foreign 
branches, agencies and affiliates was $125,- 
000,000 as compared with $119,000,000 at 
the end of 1935.” 

Copies of the pamphlet may be 
secured at 15 cents a copy from the 
Superintendent of Documents, 


Washington, D. C. 
eee 


Agents Notified To Keep 
Records 


SAMUEL L. CARPENTER, JR., INSUR- 
ANCE COMMISSIONER OF CALIFORNIA, 
has notified agents and brokers in 
the state with regard to the keeping 
of complete records of all business 
done under the authority of their 
licenses as required by Section 1663 
of the Insurance Code. Failure to 
comply with the law will result in 
revocation of license according to 
the Commissioner. The letter sent to 
the agents and brokers follows in 
full: 

The Insurance Commissioner desires to 
call to the attention of the agents and 
brokers of the State the fact that they are 
by law (§ 1663 of the Insurance Code) 
required to “keep complete records of all 
business done under the authority of ‘their 
licenses’ and of the collection of all 
premiums in the names of all brokers from 
whom business is accepted and to whom 
commissions are promised or paid.” 

This section has also been recently 
amended to authorize the Commissioner 
to require the broker or agent to furnish 
to the Commissioner on demand any in- 
formation required to be kept in such 
records, 

In any case where the Commissioner, in 
the course of investigation or otherwise, 
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ascertains that this law is not being com- 
plied with, serious question will develop 
as to the offending individual’s fitness to 
hold a license. 

The Commissioner also takes this op- 
portunity to point out that sound business 
practice dictates that business funds and 
personal funds be kept separate. Without 
attempting at the present time to pass upon 
the status of moneys collected as premiums 
it is at least true that sound business prac- 
tice demands that the money out of which 
the expense of the agent’s or broker’s busi- 
ness are paid should not be mingled with 
that used by him for personal expenses. 
In other words, while it is ultimately de- 
sirable that premium money be segregated 
from other business money, this is not, at 
the present time, being passed upon, but at 
all events money upon which checks are 
drawn to run the business should be main- 
tained in a bank account separate from that 
upon which checks for personal expenses 
are drawn, in order that-at all times the 
condition of the business may be capable 
of definite ascertainment. 


American Bar Association 
Meeting at Kansas City 


THE INSURANCE SECTION OF THE 
AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION HAS 
prepared a vigorous program for its 
meeting which will be held in the 
Kansas City municipal auditorium 
on September 28-29. 


Delegates attending the opening 
session on the morning of September 
28 will hear an address of welcome 
by Attorney-General McKittrick of 
Missouri. Mr. J. A. Miller of Des 
Moines, Iowa, Chairman of the sec- 
tion, will give the response. 


Among the committee reports to be 
given are fidelity and surety by P. E. 
Reeder, Kansas City, Mo.; Automobile by 
R. G. Rowe, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Company, Chicago; marine and inland ma- 
rine by J. H. LaBrum, Philadelphia; un- 
authorized insurance by G. W. Yancey, 
Birmingham; casualty by M. V. Kennedy, 
Chicago; life insurance by J. F. Handy, 
Springfield, Mass.; fire insurance law by 
C. M. Smith, Chicago; workmen’s com- 
pensation by C. F. Robinson, Portland, 
Maine; interpleader legislation by A. G. 
Powell, Atlanta, Ga.; fraternal insurance 
by A. W. Fulton, Chicago; membership by 
W. L. Clark, Baltimore; law lists by 
Ernest Woodward, Louisville; and health 
and accident insurance by F. E. Spain, 
Birmingham. There will also be a ma- 
jority report on lay adjusters which will 
be presented by E. Smythe Gambrell, At- 
lanta, Chairman of the Committee, and a 
minority report and dissents by J. B. Pat- 
terson, Wichita; Henry C. Shull, Sioux 
City, Iowa; H. D. Van Duser, Rochester, 
N. Y.; A. E. Brosmith, Hartford; and J. 
R, Snively, Rockford, Illinois. 

The automobile accident problem will 
receive a good deal of attention with Judge 
J. J. Gutknecht of the Municipal Court of 
Chicago speaking on “Traffic and Civic 
Responsibility” and an address by F. M. 
Kreml of the Evanston, Illinois, police de- 
partment on “Traffic Accidents—A Legal 
Problem.” Mr. Kreml nationally known 
for his safety work is also director of the 
Traffic Safety Institute of Northwestern 
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University as well as director of the safety 
division of the International Assn. of 
Chiefs of Police. The subject “Some Legal 
Principles Peculiar to Automobile Ac- 
cident Cases,” will be discussed by A. M. 
Miller of Des Moines, Iowa. 

Further, Prof. E. W. Patterson of Co- 
lumbia University will speak on qualifica- 
tion and regulation of insurance companies ; 
L. M. Gardner, Counsel, New York Insur- 
ance Department, will present a paper on 
the New York law permitting formation of 
insurance companies to write policies cov- 
ering depreciation and obsolescence of 
buildings and equipment; Professor Wen- 
dell Carnahan, University of Louisville, 
will speak on the conflict of laws in relation 
to insurance contracts; and Sterling Pier- 
son, counsel, Equitable Life of New York, 
will deal with conflict problems in relafion 
to insurance company management. 

Papers on the following subjects will also 
be presented and briefly discussed: 

Casualty Insurance Law—M. B. Ken- 
nedy, presiding. 

“Professional Liability Insurance on 
Physicians, Surgeons and Dentists”—H. D. 
Combs, vice-president, U. S. Fidelity and 
Guaranty. 

“Products Liability Insurance”—R. R. 
Koch, Asst. Gen. Counsel, North America. 

“The Joinder of the Ins. Carrier as a 
Party Defendant”—J. F. Hynes, secretary, 
Employers Mutual Casualty Co. 

Fidelity and Surety Insurance Law—P. 
E. Reeder, presiding. 

“The Recent Miller Act”—G. E. Beech- 
wood, Philadelphia. 

“Bond Control by Sureties”’—L. T. Kis- 
sam, New York City. 

Fire Insurance Law—Chase M. Smith, 
presiding. 

“Riot, Civil Commotion and Sit-Down 
Strike Liability Under the Supplemental 
Contract”—H. O. Wolfe, Milwaukee. 

“The Effect of Statutes Upon the Fire 
Insurance Contract”—A. B. Kelly, Amer- 
ican Mutual Alliance, Chicago. 

Health and Accident Insurance Law— 
F. E. Spain, presiding. 

“Anticipatory Breach,”"—R. A. Adams, 
Indianapolis. 

“Cancellation in Equity Suits’—F. E. 
Spain, Birmingham. 

There will also be round table discus- 
sions which should prove interesting and 
popular. 

ee ee ® 


Herbert L. Davis in New 
Firm 


HERBERT L. DAVIS, FORMER COM- 
MISSIONER OF INSURANCE OF THE 
District of Columbia and for a long 
period a prominent attorney in 
Washington has formed a firm with 
his two sons Malcomb and Herbert, 
Jr. The former is a graduate of 
M.I. T. and of late years has han- 
died important public utility work 
in Pittsburgh. Herbert, Jr., is a 
lawyer and recently resigned from 
the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration where he. served with 
conspicuous success. 

Davis & Davis have their offices 
in the Woodward Building in the 


capitol city and will specialize in 
insurance, banking, public utilities, 
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market analysis and matters having 
to do with expert accounting. In the 
latter field Mr. Davis, Sr., is widely 
known as former auditor of the 
United States Supreme Court and as 
the author of the treatise “Insurance 
and Banking” (Bates Pub. Co., 
Washington, D. C.) 


Mowbray Publishes New 
Edition 


A NEW SECOND EDITION OF “IN- 
SURANCE, ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE 
in the United States,” by Albert H. 
Mowbray, Professor of Insurance, 
University of California, has just 
appeared. Professor Mowbray has 
managed to improve what has long 
been regarded as one of the standard 
texts on insurance. It is completely 
up-to-date and gives a_ull’s-eye 
picture of the entire insurance field, 
which is of value to the experienced 
executive as well as to the student. 
Published by McGraw-Hill as part 
of their Insurance Series, it retails 
for $4.00. 

eee 


Commissioners’ Special 
Committees Appointed 


GEORGE A. BOWLES, SUPERINTEN- 
DENT OF INSURANCE OF VIRGINIA, 
and President of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commission- 
ers recently announced the appoint- 
ment of the following special com- 
mittees of the Association: 


Interstate Liquidation and Reorganiza- 
tion — Carpenter, chairman, California; 
Pink, vice-chairman, New York; Harrison, 
Arkansas; Newbauer, Indiana; Yetka, 
Minnesota; Holmes, Montana; Smrha, 
Nebraska; McCormack, Tennessee; Hem- 
enway, Vermont; Sullivan, Washington 
and Ham, Wyoming. 

Group Accident and Health Policies 
(Created 1936 Annual Meeting, St. Paul) 
—Bowen, chairman, Ohio; Moor, vice- 
chairman, District of Columbia; DeCelles, 
Massachusetts; Gough, New Jersey and 
Pink, New York. 

Uniform Code — Murphy, chairman, 
Iowa; Pink, vice-chairman, New York; 
Carpenter, California; Blackall, Connecti- 
cut; Gauss, Michigan; Hunt, Pennsyl- 
vania; Neslen, Utah; Palmer, Illinois; 
Sullivan, Washington and Mortensen, Wis- 
consin. 

Committee to prepare a quailfication and 
examination manual for the guidance of 
states requiring such examinations as a 
prerequisite to the issuance of agents’ li- 
censes. 

Newbauer, chairman, Indiana; Gauss, 
Michigan; Bowen, Ohio. 

Committee to study and make recom- 
mendations relative to the standardization 
of insurance companies’ real estate ap- 
praisals and appraisal forms. 

Carpenter, chairman, California; Pink, 
New York; Bowen, Ohio; Knott, Florida 
and Daniel, Texas. 


Committee to investigate and make rec- 
ommendations regarding a uniform policy 
form for automobile finance companies. 

McCormack, chairman, Tennessee; Bo- 
wen, Ohio; Blackall, Connecticut. 

Committee on definition and interpreta- 
tion of underwriting powers. 

Blackall, chairman, Connecticut; Pink, 
New York; Newbauer, Indiana. 

Standard Fire Insurance Policy—Pink, 
chairman, New York; Blackall, vice-chair- 
man, Connecticut ; Gauss, Michigan; Hunt, 
Pennsylvania; Dunn, South Dakota. 

Misallocated Premiums—Sullivan, chair- 
man, New Hampshire; Boney, vice-chair- 
man, North Carolina; Bakes, Idaho; 
Hanna, Maryland; Smrha, Nebraska; 
Bowen, Ohio; Earle, Oregon; Cummings, 
Rhode Island; McCormack, Tennessee; 
Sullivan, Washington; Justice, West 
Virginia, and Mortensen, Wisconsin. 


FIRE 
NEWS... 

















July Fire Losses 


FIRE LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES 
DURING JULY SHOWS A SLIGHT IN- 
crease over June but were far under 
the total for the same month of 1936. 
According to figures recently re- 
leased by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, July losses aggregated 
$19,812,485 as compared with $19,- 
524,765 for the preceding month, or 
an increase of 1.5%. This total when 
compared with the July 1936 loss of 
$22,357,020 shows a decrease of 
11.4%. 

The total fire loss for the first 
seven months of this year amounted 
to $170,482,729, a decrease of $7,- 
355,223 from the like period of 1936 
but was $14,728,479 greater than 
losses for comparable months of 
1935. 

eee 


Request Allocation of Per- 
sonal Property Floater 
Premiums 


FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES TRANSACTING BUSINESS IN 
Missouri have been notified by Su- 
perintendent of Insurance R. E. 
O’Malley that they must file copies 
of their floater policies covering per- 
sonal property with the Insurance 
Department. The Superintendent de- 
clares that underwriting experience 
is becoming distorted because the 
companies writing this type of policy 
have failed to properly allocate 
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premiums. For this reason, he says, 
the companies have been ordered to 
show the split-up of premiums for 
the various coverages in the so-called 
householders comprehensivee policy 
on.the face of the contract. Deadline 
date for filing of these policies is 
October 1. Full text of the Superin- 
tendent’s order to the companies ap- 
pears below: 

It has been brought to the attention of 
this department that the fire and marine 
insurance companies issuing the personal 
property floater or so-called householders 
comprehensive coverage, in the State of 
Missouri have not caused the premiums 
received on such contracts to be properly 
allocated with the result that the under- 
writing experience, particularly in connec- 
tion with fire and tornado (including hail) 
premiums is becoming distorted. 

It is hereby ordered that on and after 
October 1, 1937 all personal property 
floater or so-called householders compre- 
hensive policies must show on the face of 
the policy the following information: 


Fire rate, $ ; Fire premium, 
Tornado (including hail), 
Tornado (including hail), 
; Miscellaneous cover 
Total ‘premium, 


premium, $ 
premium, $ 


All personal property floater or house- 
holders comprehensive policies must be 
filed with this department before October 
1, 1937. These policies must show the 
above information and must be accom- 
panied by a copy of the daily report to be 
used to which must be attached the Mis- 
souri dwelling rate analysis. 

On and after October 1, 1937 all personal 
property floater or so-called householders 
comprehensive policies with dwelling rate 
analysis must pass through the Missouri 
Audit Bureau for proper auditing of the 
fire and tornado (including hail) rates and 
premium. In addition, the fire and tornado 
(including hail) premium must be prop- 
erly allocated on all reports required by 
this department. 


Credit Losses Exceed Fire 
Waste 


IN AN ADDRESS BEFORE A GROUP OF 
JUNIOR BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 
known as the Comers Club of Chi- 
cago, E. B. Moran of the central 
division of the National Association 
of Credit Men stated “It can be 
definitely proved that the credit 
losses and waste of the country ex- 
ceeds three to one the registered fire 
waste of the nation.” 

Mr. Moran’s talk entitled “Quarter 
of a Billion Dollar Racket,” referred 
specifically to fraudulent commercial 
failures which, while a staggering 
figure in themselves, were but a 
small percentage of the total loss by 
commercial business through care 
less, slip-shod methods of credit pro- 
cedure or failure to properly analyze 
the facts available. 

“A survey has shown that less than one- 


third of the credit men actually interest 
themselves in the analysis of customer’s in- 
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surance coverage in various forms of in- 
surance protection carried” continued Mr. 
Moran “and if credit managers would use 
more caution in making an analysis and 
inquire as to the insurance carried, fire, 
casualty, liability, use and occupancy, 
tornado, windstorm and riot, as well as life 
insurance, it would offer interesting and 
valuable data relating to the justification 
for a line of substantial credit. 

“A study of innumerable fraudulent 
cases definitely proves that commercial 
crooks, aiming toward the liquidation of 
assets to cash and contemplated disappear- 
ance with cash, will bother very little about 
such things as insurance. In these instances 
there will be little, if any, of these various 
types of insurance carried. On the other 
hand those contemplating fraud by the 
liquidation route through fire will some- 
times insure heavily. 

“Alert credit executives recognize these 
facts, study the insurance coverage of the 
various customers and frequently offer 
valuable counsel to the legitimate dealer as 
well as detecting the undesirable risk.” 


Mortgage Deed Clause of 
Investors Syndicate Held 
Illegal In Michigan 


THE PLAN OF THE INVESTORS SYN- 
DICATE TO PLACE INSURANCE ON 
Michigan properties on which it 
holds mortgages was held invalid by 
Attorney General Starr in an opinion 
recently rendered to Insurance Com- 
missioner Gauss. 

The mortgage deed which Inves- 
tors Syndicate planned to use in- 
cludes the following clause: 


“It shall be optional with the mortgagee 
to name the company or companies and the 
agents thereof by which insurance shall be 
written, including any renewals and to re- 
fuse acceptance of any policy which may 
be received or accepted and to place the 
insurance or cause the policies to be writ- 
ten, all at the cost, charge and expense of 
the mortgagor.” 


Attorney General Starr held that 
mortgage deeds containing a pro- 
vision that the mortgagee shall have 
the power to dictate insurance facili- 
ties utilized, violated Sec. 12277 of 
the Michigan statutes which reads: 


“Except as contained in the policy and 
the usual agreement for other insurance, no 
insurance company, insurer, corporation, 
partnership, or individual shall make any 
contract or agreement with any person 
insured or to be insured that the whole or 
any part of any insurance shall be placed 
by any particular corporation, partnership, 
or individual, or be written by any par- 
ticular company, insurer, agent or any 
group of companies, insurers or agents. 
Any contracts made in contravention of 
this section, shall be null and void.” 


In his opinion holding that such a 
mortgage provision is in contraven- 
tion of the statute, the attorney gen- 
eral stated in part: 

“It is evidently the purpose of this statu- 


tory provision to prohibit the very thing 
that the Investors Syndicate is doing or at 
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least given the option to do, namely: to 
place fire insurance policies on properties 
they have mortgages on with an insurance 
agent or insurance company named by the 
Investors Syndicate. 

“In our opinion this is clearly a con- 
travention of the provisions of our statute 
prohibiting the making of agreements or 
contracts to place insurance with a par- 
ticular company or agent is therefore null 
and void.” 

e® @ @ 


To Study Fire Rates In 
Washington, D. C. 


IT WAS RECENTLY ANNOUNCED BY 
J. BALCH MOOR, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
Insurance of the District of Colum- 
bia, that the Department will employ 
a rate expert to make a survey of 
fire insurance rates in the City of 
Washington with a view to reducing 
them. The annual report of the fire 
department of the District reveals 
that there was drop of 39% in losses 
in the city during the past year. 


Fire Rates Reduced In 


Missouri 


SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE R. 
E. O'MALLEY OF MISSOURI RECENTLY 
announced state-wide reductions in 
the fire insurance rates on fireproof 
city constructions averaging about 
20%. In some instances the applica- 
tion of coinsurance credit will bring 
the reductions to about 32%. 

The new reductions in rates are 
in addition to those that were an- 
nounced immediately after the rate 
case compromise of May 1935. At 
the time the compromise was an- 
nounced it was stated that there 
would be a general reclassification 
of individual risks throughout the 
state. The new fireproof rates just 
announced are in line with that plan. 

The work of re-rating the indi- 
vidual fireproof risks in the state is 
still in process and probably will not 
be entirely completed until the end 
of this year. The new rates will ap- 
ply to new and renewal business. 

A new modernized schedule of 
farm insurance rates for Missouri, 
which has the approval of Superin- 
tendent O’Malley, was recently an- 
nounced by the Missouri Inspection 
Bureau. It was the first revision of 
such rates in Missouri in about 
twenty years. Except in twenty-two 
counties in South Central Missouri, 
rates were generally reduced. In 
North Missouri and the Southwest- 
ern parts of the state these reductions 
ranged from 5% on frame construc- 
tion to 10% on brick buildings, de- 
pending on type of roof construction. 
Rate credits were also given for ap- 
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proved rural fire departments, supe- 
rior construction of barns and spark 
arresters. Hail coverage and rates 
are being joined with tornado cover- 
ages in other states. A charge has 
been added for substandard chimneys 
and flues with the view of encourag- 
ing better construction for farm 
dwellings. In the twenty-two South 
Central counties the loss ratio over a 
five year period averaged 114%. In 
such counties a slight increase in 
rates is noted for farm risks, al- 
though the added rate of 25 cents 
per $100.00 for tenant occupancy has 
been cut to 15 cents. This in a meas- 
ure will offset the general increase’in 
rates in that section of the state. 


CASUALTY 
NEWS ... 

















Auto Deaths Up 12 per cent 


ACCORDING TO A RECENTLY PUB- 
LISHED REPORT OF THE NATIONAL 
Safety Council the automobile death 
toll in the United States is still on 
the upward trend. The report re- 
veals that automobile fatalities dur- 
ing the first seven months of this 
year totalled 20,690 as compared with 
18,120 for the like period of 1936 or 
an increase of approximately 12%. 
The report covers forty-three states, 
eleven of which showed decreases 
and four no change. The states of 
Kansas, Maine, Minnesota and 
Washington had the best records in 
cutting deaths during 1937 as com- 
pared with the same period last year. 
New York showed to best advantage 
among the large cities on the basis 
of traffic fatalities per 100,000 pop- 
ulation with a 10.8 percentage, while 
Chicago placed tenth with 21.5 per 
cent. 
ee @ @ 


Seek Cut In Oklahoma 


Workmens Compensation 
Rates 


A BRIEF WAS RECENTLY FILED IN 
THE OKLAHOMA SUPREME COURT BY 
the Associated Industries of Okla- 
homa, seeking a greater reduction 
in the Workmen’s Compensation rate 
than the 7% per cent decrease voted 
last January. 


The Associated Industries main 
contention is that underwriting ex- 
perience justified a greater reduction 
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than the one granted. The State 
Insurance Board, however, holds 
that the 7% per cent decrease was 
calculated on underwriting experi- 
ence interpreted in the manner ap- 
proved in 1934 by the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commission- 
ers. The Insurance Board has stated 
that it regards the January rate or- 
der as temporary and seeks to have 
the appeal held in abeyance until 
after the final hearing. 


National Safety Congress 
Meeting 


IT IS EXPECTED THAT MORE THAN 
10,000 PEOPLE WILL ATTEND THE 
26th National Safety Congress and 
Exposition, which is to be held in 
the new air-conditioned Municipal 
Auditorium in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, October 11-15. 


The theme of the convention will 
be accident prevention, with empha- 
sis being placed on traffic, industrial 
and home accidents which last year 
caused most of the 111,000 acci- 
dental deaths and more than 10,000,- 
000 injuries. More than 400 speak- 
ers have promised addresses for the 
113 scheduled sessions of the Con- 
gress. 


The presentation of the findings 
of various committees of educators, 
engineers, and enforcement officers 
who have been studying highway 
accidents will be one of the most 
interesting features of the meeting. 
For the past year these committees 
have studied night accidents, driver 
and pedestrian mannerisms, vehicle 
speeds and accidents and drunken 
drivers. ‘ 


W. A. Cook In Mutual 
Safety Work 


A CONSIDERABLE EXPANSION OF THE 
RESEARCH ACTIVITIES OF THE LARGER 
mutual casualty insurance companies 
into the problems of occupational 
disease in industry, a field which has 
been growing rapidly in importance 
with the enactment of legislation in 
a number of states requiring compul- 
sory compensation for such cases, is 
scheduled to follow the naming of 
Warren Ayer Cook, prominent 
safety engineer, to the Chicago staff 
of the American Mutual Alliance. 
His appointment was announced re- 
cently, and he will take up at once 
the work of promoting the various 
aspects of safety in which the mutual 
insurance companies have an interest. 


For the past decade Mr. Cook has 
served as chief industrial hygienist 
of the Bureau of Occupational Dis- 
eases of the Connecticut State De- 
partment of Health. In this post he 
was in charge of the technical work 
done by the Bureau, such as the de- 
termination of occupational disease 
exposures, their severity, and the 
control of conditions serious enough 
to constitute a hazard to the health 
of workers. 

He is expected to represent the 
mutual companies in a number of na- 
tional safety organizations, especially 
in such of their activities as pertain 
to the chemical fields in which he has 
specialized. In the past he has acted 
as chairman of the government-spon- 
sored National Silicosis Conference’s 
committee on “Silicosis Prevention 
Through Engineering Control”, 
whose forthcoming report is re- 
garded as authoritative. He has par- 
ticipated actively in such projects as 
the researches of the National Safety 
Council into industrial poisons, and 
the chemical hazards to which the 
dry cleaning industry is subject. At 
present he is chairman of the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association’s 
committee on “Standard Methods of 
Air Analysis”. 

A native of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Cook graduated from Dartmouth in 
1923, and then pursued graduate 
studies in chemistry at Yale Univer- 
sity. Before joining the Connecticut 
State Department of Health as chief 
industrial hygienist he served for 
several years in the engineering and 
inspection division of the Travelers 
Insurance company as an expert 
upon special hazards in both fire and 
casualty lines. He has written exten- 
sively upon silicosis and other occu- 
pational diseases of industry. 


Ohio Ruling on Maintenance 


Contracts 


ATTORNEY GENERAL HERBERT S. 
DUFFY OF OHIO, RECENTLY RENDERED 
an opinion to Superintendent of In- 
surance Robert L. Bowen, at the lat- 
ter’s request, as to whether a certain 
maintenance contract substantially 
amounted to insurance. 

In summing up Attorney General 
Duffy said: 

“In specific answer to your question, I 
am of the opinion that where a company 
in consideration of a specified amount pay- 
able in advance together with a certain 
cooperative charge payable when service is 
rendered, issues a contract whereby it 
agrees to repair certain described parts of 
a motor vehicle damaged as a result of an 
accident it is entering into a contract sub- 
stantially amounting to insurance under the 
provisions of Section 665, General Code.” 
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View of Downtown Grand Rapids, Scene of 1937 Mutual Convention. 


MUTUALS PREPARE FOR 
GRAND RAPIDS 


Famous Convention City in Michigan Ready for Big Convention 


HE city of Grand Rapids, not 

unaccustomed to acting as host 

to gatherings of national impor- 
tance, will greet one of the largest 
conventions in its history on October 
4, when mutual insurance leaders 
from all sections of the United States 
assemble for the combined meetings 
which are the high point of the 
mutual year. They are: 


The 42nd annual convention of the 
National Association of Mutual In- 
surance companies. 

The 21st annual convention of the 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
companies. 

The 7th annual Mutual Advertis- 
ing-Sales Conference. 

Because of the geographical situa- 
tion of Grand Rapids, set down as 


it is in the center of the area in which 
mutual insurance has flourished as in 
few other regions of comparable size, 
the Michigan Association of Mutual 
Insurance companies which is stag- 
ing the convention expects that the 
attendance will top all other records 
with perhaps more than 1,400 visi- 
tors. 

The general program of the Na- 
tional Association’s convention will 
begin with a meeting of the board of 
directors on Saturday, October 2. 
By Sunday the main influx of con- 
vention attendants is expected, and 
the day will be turned over to regis- 
tration, with a concert in the evening. 
Registration will continue through- 
out Monday. 

The convention proper starts with 
a breakfast of state and national as- 
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sociation officials on Monday. Harry 
P. Cooper, secretary of the National 
Association of Mutual Insurance 
companies, Indianapolis, and A. V. 
Gruhn, general manager of the 
American Mutual Alliance, Chicago, 
will be the speakers. 

Roy J. Chase, Lockport, N. Y., the 
National Association’s president, will 
preside over a meeting of state as- 
sociation officials during the morn- 
ing, and at the Federal Land Bank 
luncheon which has been arranged 
for Monday noon. In the evening he 
will serve as chairman of the con- 
vention’s first general session. 

At that time will be named the 
convention committees on creden- 
tials, conference, invitations, necrolo- 
gy, nominations, and _ resolutions. 
Following the reports of secretary 
Cooper, and of treasurer Frank B. 
Fowler, of Indianapolis, there will be 
reports of the committees upon re- 
vision of by-laws, and upon the 
model farm mutual law. 

Addresses of welcome by Hon. 
Charles E. Gauss, commissioner of 
insurance of the state of Michigan, 
and by Secretary L. P. Dendel of 
the Michigan Association of Mutual 
Insurance companies, will precede an 
address by President Roy J. Chase, 
Featured speaker of the session will 
be Dr. A. J. Altmeyer, chairman of 
the Social Security Board, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

eee 


N Wednesday the National As- 
sociation, the Federation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance companies, 
and the Mutual Advertising-Sales 
Conference plan to meet in joint 
session for discussions of advertis- 
ing, investments, and economic 
trends. Later there will be reports of 
the National Association committees, 
the action of that organization upon 
such resolutions as are presented, 
and the election of officers for the 
coming year. This will be followed 
by a meeting of the National As- 
sociation’s Board of Directors. 
The convention will end with a 
banquet on Wednesday evening. 


NVARIABLY much of the valua- 

ble work done at national conven- 
tions is done in group meetings, in 
which a more specialized treatment 
of the problems of the business is 
possible than can be expected in a 
general session, and in which there 
is an opportunity for round-table dis- 
cussion by all who have ideas to con- 
tribute. The coming convention will 
be no exception, the programs of the 
various groups ranking higher in 
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interest than, pver_before because-of 
the multipligation of the problems 
which companies are being called 
upon to face. 

One of thé most ambitious of the 
grotp programs is that of the auto- 


d casualty section which of 
hs ir has found it desirable to 
hofd @n adjourned session at the 

utual convention. It will 
OTF iG? selsions which will be pre- 
sidedjover by Wilbur E. Benoy, gen- 
eral counsel for the Motorists Mutual 
WeGrante Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
The first session will be devoted to 
undéyayriting and production prob- 
lems, with such topics as the selec- 
tierramt Training of agents, the view- 
point of the agents themselves, new 
methots"Or underwriting automobile 
insurance, and guest liability as af- 
fecting the cdst of insurance sched- 
uled for treatment. 


The theme of the second session 
will be the ifjvestigation and settle- 
ment of losseg. 
in securing early report of losses is 
one of the topics of interest at this 
meeting, as are suggestions for 
proper investigation and adjustment 
of personal injury claims, the un- 
authorized practice of law in relation 
to insurance adjustments, and the use 
of the declaratory judgment act. The 
third session of the group will like- 
wise have a legal tinge, with such 
matters as the selection of counsel, 
the problems of trial counsel, dif- 
ferentiating between cases that 
should be tried and those that should 
be settled, and non-resident service 
acts on the agenda. The final session 
of the automotive group will be a 
technical one devoted to the problems 
of the accounting and auditing de- 
partments. 

Chairman of the farm group meet- 
ings will be James R. Crawford of 
Worthington, Minn., and he will open 
the meetings of that body with an ad- 
dress upon “The Farm Mutual in the 
Forward Movement.”  Inter-com- 
pany relations will be one of the im- 
portant topics up for consideration, 
with reinsurance and helpful and 
harmful practices included under 
this heading. There will be a timely 
analysis of the opportunities for 
youth in the mutual field, which 
subject will be handled by several 
speakers, and a sketching of the 
progress that is being made in the 
field of rural electrification. Dr. V. 
N. Valgren, principal agricultural 
economist of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C., re- 
garded as the outstanding authority 
upon farm mutual problems, will dis- 
cuss trends in mutual insurance. 

-The windstorm group will have an 


ethods t6 be used — 
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ex its program in Dr. 
J. B. Kincer, chief @f the climate and 
crop weather bureau of the United 
States Department|/of Agriculture, 
who will speak on /fWind and Hail 
Storms in the United States.” The 
chairman of this committee is Harry 
L. Gross, of the Iowa Mutual Tor- 
nado Insurance Ass@ciation. Its ses- 
sions will discuss the assistance of 
state colleges, the 
mutual, the 
policy, and agency, 
reinsurance aspect 
insurance. P 

H. L. Hjermstadjof! the Citizens 
Fund Mutual Fire @imtrance com- 
pany, Red Wing, Minn., will serve 
as chairman of thefiCity and Town 


group. | 
The hail group jig headed by C. 
e Square Deal 


Fred Morgan, of 
Mutual Hail Insurance Association, 
ill stress in its 


Des Moines, and it 
deliberations its pemgnnially favorite 
“Subject. e insurance pro- 
gram of the federal government will 
be an interest secondary topic of the 
meetings of this section. 


of windstorm 


ENERAL topics constitute the 
programs of the meetings of the 
Federation of Mttual Fire Insurance 
companies, with most of the time at 
its sessions devoted to the transac- 
tion of organization business, and 
thorough discussions of the more 
pressing problems which most inti- 
mately affect the large fire insurance 
organizations. The meetings will be 
presided over by President Frank 
Bishop, of the Pawtucket Mutual 
Fire Insurance company, Pawtucket, 
R. I. 

Ethics and the Insurance Business 
will be the subject of an address by 
J. J. Fitzgerald, of the Grain Dealers 
National Mutual Fire Insurance com- 
pany Indianapolis. Developments in 
the inland marine field will be dis- 
cussed by T. L. Osborn, Jr., of the 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance 
company, Chicago, and J. J. Beall, of 
the Northwestern Mutual Fire As- 
sociation, Seattle, will lead a general 
analysis of a uniform reinsurance 
contract. 

Important phases of arson investi- 
gation will be outlined by R. P. 
Steinmetz, chief investigator for the 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
Chicago. The premium proviso of 
the standard mortgage clause will be 
the subject of a study by A. W. 
Kunke, of the American Mutual 
Alliance, Chicago. Addresses upon 
the applications of advertising to 
mutual insurance, upon investments, 
and upon underwriting in the light of 


changing business conditions, and 
upon general business and financial 
conditions are other topics of interest 
scheduled for treatment. 


The popularity of the Mutual Ad- 
vertising-Sales Conference has been 
growing year by year, both with 
those who are immediately concerned 
with the advertising and sales forces 
of the mutual companies, and also 
with companv managements. This 
year’s Conference will be the seventh, 
and will consist as usual of a series 
of discussions upon advertising and 
sales topics, and an exhibit of the 
outstanding advertising material 
which has been used by the mutual 
fire and casualty companies during 
the past year. The first business 
session will be held on Tuesday 
morning, October 5, with President 
Carl Stone Crummett, of the Ameri- 
can Mutual Liability Insurance com- 
pany, Boston, presiding. 

The first subject to be discussed 
is the development of business 
through present policyholders, with 
Frank M. Davis of the Utica Mutual 
Insurance company the speaker. W. 
C. Sampson, vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager of the Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau, Wis., will dis- 
cuss sales manuals. Len K. Sharp, 
of the Mill Owners Mutual Fire In- 
surance company, Des Moines, will 
treat of the question of price appeal 
in mutual advertising. 

The annual luncheon of the adver- 
tising group will be held that day, 
and the afternoon session will be de- 
voted to a discussion of the relation- 
ship between the problems of the ad- 
vertising manager, the sales manager, 
and the company manager, with D. 
W. Sperry, W. C. Sampson, and J. 
M. Eaton as the speakers. 


, feminine appeal in sales pro- 
motion will be the subject of an 
address by Mrs. Marguerite Auberle, 
of the Michigan Mutual Liability 
company, which opens the Wednes- 
day meeting of the group. The place 
of house organs in the mutual ad- 
vertising picture will be discussed by 
Milo F. Wilcox, of the Northwestern 
Mutual Fire Association, Seattle. An 
analysis of sales contests by D. F. 
Raihle, of the Hardware Mutual Fire 
Insurance company of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, will close the program, 
save for action upon the reports of 
committees, and the election of of- 
ficers for the coming year. 

The first meeting of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary will be held on Tuesday 
morning, and will be presided over 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., scene of recent meeting of International 
Association of Insurance Counsel. 


INSURANCE COUNSEL HOLD LIVELY 
MEETING AT WHITE SULPHUR 


Te regular annual meeting of the 
International Association of In- 
surance Counsel was held at the 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia, on August 
25th, 26th and 27th, with the largest 
attendance in the history of the or- 
ganization. In addition to the vari- 
ous committee reports, there were a 
number of outstanding speeches on 
various subjects of interest to in- 
surance attorneys. Several of these 
addresses will be found in full text 
in this issue. 

Among the more important high- 
lights of the meeting was the adop- 
tion of a code defining the limits 
within which insurance adjusters may 
proceed in the investigation and set- 
tlement of claims without being con- 
sidered to be practicing law. The 
code was adopted as part of the re- 
port submitted by a special com- 
mittee of nine leading insurance 
lawyers who have been studying the 
problem for some months. 


This work done by insurance ad- 
justers in handling claims has been 
the object of attack by lawyers’ 
groups in several states, it being con- 
tended that insurance companies 
should be forced to employ lawyers 
to carry out a number of functions 
which have in the past been consid- 
ered mere business routine. An im- 
portant case on the subject, a suit 
for declaratory judgement to define 
the practice of law in Missouri filed 
by six mutual casualty insurance 
companies against the chairman of 
that state’s Bar committees, is now 
pending in the Circuit Court at Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 


The committee of nine which re- 
ported its findings was named “for 
the purpose of formulating and de- 
fining the borderline activities, ac- 
ceptable to insurance companies and 
lawyers, in which insurance adjust- 
ers may and may not lawfully and 
ethically engage.” 

The report as may be seen from 
the text printed on another page, 
drew a sharp distinction between so- 
called independent adjusters, who 
hold themselves out as prepared to 
represent insurance companies for a 
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fee, and the staff adjusters regularly 
employed by the insurance com- 
panies. It was agreed that adjusters 
of both types may interview parties 
and witnesses and gather testimony 
and evidence of every kind, and that 
after liability and coverage have 
been determined by the insurer they 
may effect settlements and obtain 
releases therefor. They may not, 
however, manage or control the set- 
tlement of a case after the case has 
been turned over to a lawyer for de- 
fense, except with the previous 
knowledge of the lawyer, nor may 
they communicate in any way upon 
the subject of controversy with an 
opposing party represented by 
counsel. 


Bde ee restrictions suggested for 

independent adjusters are: they 
may not in any particular represent 
a claimant except in interviewing 
parties and claimants and gathering 
testimony and evidence; they may 
not employ lawyers or undertake to 
control the activities of a lawyer on 
behalf of his principal ; they may not, 
except as otherwise provided by law, 
appear before compensation or in- 
dustrial boards or referees in matters 
in which the right to compensation 
is in issue; they must be duly 
licensed by the state in which they 
operate. 


Company adjusters are prohibited 
under the code from undertaking, in 
any sense, to advise a claimant con- 
cerning his rights. 


FORWARDING THE CAUSE OF TRAFFIC SAFETY 


An Address 
By SIDNEY J. WILLIAMS 


DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC SAFETY 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
Before the Annual Meeting of the International 
Association of Insurance Counsel, 
August 26th, 1937. 


LAIM AGENTS are reputedly 

hard boiled. Yet it was a claim 

agent, Robert J. Young of the 
Illinois Steel Company, who is com- 
monly regarded as the father of in- 
dustrial safety in America. Back in 
1906 Mr. Young, heartsick at the 
steady stream of death and injury 
reports passing over his desk, had a 
revolutionary idea: If someone had 
“seen the accident coming” and had 
done the right thing the instant be- 
fore it occurred, all this suffering 
and sorrow, and also the money loss 
to the company, could have been 
saved! 


The whole basis of accident pre- 
vention anywhere—in the steel mill, 
on the highway, in the home—is this 
changed attitude—this recognition 
that, with few exceptions, accidents 
are not acts of God, they are not in- 
evitable, they have definite causes, 
and these causes can be removed. 

With this goes the modern concep- 
tion which still prevails in this and 
other democratic countries that, after 
all, the individual does amount to 
something; that his life, health and 
happiness are our concern. War is 
wasteful, unnecessary, and wrong. 
So is disease, and so are accidents. 
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You all know that automobile ac- 
cidents alone take more American 
lives than were lost, in an equal time, 
in the greatest war we ever fought. 

The basic philosophy of safety 
conflicts in no way with the philos- 
ophy of insurance. For the individ- 
ual, accidents are still largely unpre- 
dictable. There is always the other 
fellow. Therefore we need insurance. 
But accidents in the aggregate are 
predictable, controllable, preventable. 
And their prevention brings a money 
saving to the insurance carrier, to 
the employer, to the individual, and 
to society which in so many ways 
must pay the direct and indirect 
costs. 

Anyone who deals with insurance 
claims and damage suits has every 
excuse for becoming a cynical pes- 
simist. You meet daily the most 
amazing instances of human dumb- 
ness and trickery. I marvel that you 
can retain either any confidence or 
any interest in your fellow man. Yet 
you do, or this subject would not be 
on your program. You recognize 
safety as both an ethical duty and a 
thoroughly practical business propo- 
sition. 

ee @ 
ET me answer two or three com- 
mon questions relating to traffic 
accidents, and then get down to a 
practical discussion of what insur- 
ance and the legal profession can do 
about it. 

We are asked daily why, with all 
the talk and activity on safety, high- 
way accidents have still been increas- 
ing. One answer is that the volume 
of travel, the number of cars on the 
highway, has been growing even 
faster. If you drive 10,000 miles this 
year your chance of accident is less 
than it was for 10,000 miles of driv- 
ing in almost any previous year. This 
is an explanation, but by no means 
a complete answer. If our people 
are going to drive more miles per 
year, and if mileage brings more ac- 
cidents, then surely we must do more 
to stop them. 

For the real answer we must go 
deeper than the national averages. 
If the aggregate experience of all 
insurance companies in the United 
States last year was a profit or a 
loss of so many per cent, that 
wouldn’t mean a thing about any 
one company. Some went bankrupt, 
others made so much money that 
their attorneys come to White Sul- 
phur Springs. 

Likewise, while the United States 
last year hit a new high in motor ve- 
hicle deaths, sixteen of the 48 states 
and also the District of Columbia 
had actual decreases in deaths, not- 
withstanding the increases both in 
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population and in travel. And here 
is the vital point: for the most part, 
the states on the honor roll are pre- 
cisely those that have been doing the 
best safety job. The list includes 
such names as Connecticut, Iowa, 
Kansas, Maine, Maryland, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Virginia and Wisconsin. In every 
one of these there was an honest, 
continuous, energetic effort to put 
across all of the three E’s of safety. 


to year 1937 started badly; the 
open winter brought a big in- 
crease in the first three months, there 
was a smaller increase in April and 
May and a decrease in June. The 
six months’ increase was a little 
greater than the growth in travel. 
Yet even here, a dozen states have 
cut their deaths below 1936. Some 
of these are the very same that had 
shown reductions last year. 

Among the cities we find places 
like New York, Milwaukee, Provi- 
dence, Rochester, Wichita, Lynn, 
Evanston and others that show, both 
last year and this, death rates only 
half or even less than half of the 
National average—due neither to 
natural advantages nor to good luck 
but to long continued, vigorous, com- 
prehensive safety campaigns. 

You all know the marvelous re- 
ductions in numerous fleets, ranging 
up to 90%; the fine record of the 
license as compared with the non- 
license states; the improvement 
among children as compared with 
adults, due to safety work in the 
schools. The answer is, then, that 
safety has succeeded wherever it has 
been steadily and honestly applied. 
we can stop accidents if we want 
to! 

What is the cause of these acci- 
dents? Is it liquor, or speed, or 
headlights, or antiquated highways? 
What is the remedy— inspection sta- 
tions, or education, or strict enforce- 
ment? 

None of these is the cause; all of 
them and many more are among the 
contributing causes. There is no one 
remedy; there are many remedies, 
and it takes all of them to stop acci- 
dents and keep them stopped, as in 
Milwaukee or Rhode Island or 
Rochester. One of our never-ending 
jobs is to convince new safety en- 
thusiasts not to waste their energy 
looking for a panacea; to forget the 
pot of gold at the end of the rain- 
bow and start working the pay dirt 
that lies at their feet. We know 
enough right now about accident 
causes and remedies to make a re- 
duction of at least 50% in any state 
or city. 


To make our efforts still more 
effective, we need to know still more. 
The National Safety Council has a 
high grade committee of public offi- 
cials, engineers, and others studying 
the subject of speed in relation to 
accidents. State and city depart- 
ments working on or with the com- 
mittee already have started a dozen 
different investigations—not merely 
a collection of preconceived opinions, 
but fact-finding on the highway to 
see how actual speeds and actual ac- 
cidents are related. The printed re- 
port of this committee, to be pre- 
sented at our Annual Congress at 
(Kansas City in October, will contain 
all the authentic information there 
is, and the committee will continue 
until authoritative conclusions can 
be reached. 


e® @ @ 

E HAVE another committee 

studying intoxication or liquor 
influence: legal definitions of intoxi- 
cation in driving, police practices and 
their results, a scientific comparison 
of the various tests for intoxication, 
and statistical studies of accidents 
involving liquor. Other committees 
are studying pedestrian accidents 
and their remedies, and night acci- 
dents and their remedies. The “Com- 
mittee on the Driver,” composed of 
psychologists and others, is correlat- 
ing and interpreting all the mass of 
discussion and investigation now 
under way with regard to psycho- 
logical tests, personal traits in driv- 
ing, accident-prone drivers, driver 
training and the like. 

On all these lines we thus are 
stimulating, coordinating, interpret- 
ing and disseminating scientific re- 
search to extend constantly our 
knowledge of accident causes and 
remedies. It is imperative that our 
information, our facts, be at least a 
couple of jumps ahead of our propa- 
ganda, else our propaganda may turn 
sour, our army may find itself 
marching in the wrong direction. 

Much could be said about the de- 
tailed methods of attacking accidents 
through Engineering, Education, and 
Enforcement. Since the first of the 
year no less than 13 states have 
passed drivers’ license laws, ten of 
them standard. These laws mean 
nothing without good administration, 
so we are lending expert help to the 
new administrators, which many are 
gladly accepting, in the organizing 
of examination and other procedure. 
1,100 cities and practically all the 
states are enrolled in our National 
Traffic Safety Contest. 38 states 
have some kind of definitely organ- 
ized statewide safety programs, most 
of them very active and many of 
them very effective. 








Driver training in high schools is 
making rapid progress. Public offi- 
cials, and bodies like the American 
Legion, the women’s clubs, etc., are 
more interested and active than ever 
before. Police, engineers, and organ- 
izers are being trained through fel- 
lowship and short courses. The 
safety movement has shifted from 
low gear into second speed at least, 
and this is due in large part to the 
financial help now offered by the 
automobile industry itself. 


HERE in this picture are the 

insurance carriers? I need not 
tell you of the fine safety educational 
work done by several leading com- 
panies, and the program developed 
during the past decade under the 
leadership of Mr. A. W. Whitney 
in the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters and now 
in the National Conservation Bu- 
reau. This Bureau has generously 
financed the Education Division of 
the National Safety Council since 
1923. David Van Schaack of the 
Aetna, twice president of the Na- 
tional Safety Council and on its 
Executive Committee from its birth 
until his death, is one of many insur- 
ance officials who have contributed 
beyond measure to the Council and 
the whole safety movement. 

If we are to stop accidents, much 
more must be done than has yet been 
done. Insurance is certainly one of 
the two or three business groups that 
are most vitally interested and most 
powerful in money and influence. 
Here are some of the things which, 
I believe, insurance companies and 
insurance men can do: 

1. As. individuals, set the example by 
legal, careful and courteous driving and 
walking on the highway, and see that our 
families do the same. 

2. Continue and expand the fine educa- 
tional work among policy-holders by di- 
rect mail, by furnishing information and 
speech material to field men and agents 
and in every other way. Educate all the 
agency forces to the positive view of safety 
that I outlined at the beginning. Most of 
them do not have this today. 

3. Stamp out the ambulance chaser and 
the shyster lawyer. They are almost as 
much of a headache to us as to you. 

4. Get behind the universal adoption of 
standard drivers’ license laws and the rest 
of the Uniform Vehicle Code and Model 
City Ordinances, together with a compe- 
tent, adequate administration thereof. The 
insurance lobby is equalled by few and 
surpassed by none, but too often it has 
been used only negatively. I wish I could 
tell you that insurance had been one of 
the big factors in passing 13 drivers’ li- 
cense laws this year, but such a statement, 
while correct in some states, would not be 
true in general. 

5. Encourage both field men and agents 
to be more active in state and local safety 
organization work. In many cases they 
are but in still more cases they are not. 
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I don’t see how the companies can escape 
the responsibility of giving more financial 
backing to worth while state and local 
safety movements, either directly or through 
the local agents, or preferably both. 

_ 6. As lawyers, your help is badly needed 
in first studying and then cleaning up the 
generally bad handling of traffic cases in 
the courts. Of course a judge is greatly 
hampered by inadequate laws or clumsy 
police work. These, however, are being 
rapidly improved today and we need equal 
improvement on the bench. Some of you 
know the plans now under discussion for 
a thoroughgoing study of traffic court 
procedure under legal auspices. It is still 
true, as I said before the American Bar 
Association in Boston one year ago, that 
the handling of traffic cases in the courts is 
the weakest link in the whole safety chain. 

7. The safe driver is entitled to some 
financial reward for his skill and caution 
in the form of a lower insurance rate. I 
am well aware that experience rating ob- 
tains in large fleets (though I believe it is 
open to improvement) and that various 
merit rating plans for private drivers have 
been tried and abandoned. 

I still believe that this is one of the 
problems that is not solved until it is 
solved right. I still believe that insurance 
underwriters and executives have the brain 
power to devise and put across some kind 
of practical merit rating for individuals 
as well as fleets and to make other changes 
in the rating structure that will cause city 
officials and civic leaders to believe, as 
they do not believe today, that their efforts 
toward accident reduction, when success- 
ful, are promptly reflected in lower insur- 
ance rates. 

If you will pardon a perfectly frank 
statement, the big criticism I hear of in- 
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surance carriers in safety work is that 
they give good advice to officials and 
others, but have not yet done their own 
primary job of making insurance cheaper 
for the good driver and more expensive 
for the dangerous driver. 


8. Finally, there is vital need for the 
most complete co-ordination of all the 
the efforts of all of us. Safety has become 
popular and there is a natural tendency 
<4 climb on the band wagon for a free 
ride. 


HIS is natural, and a certain 

amount of it is all right if cou- 
pled with really constructive effort. 
But there is no denying the fact that 
too many people and organizations 
today are doing a superficial safety 
job that will get their names in the 
papers, rather than a job that will 
really reduce accidents. There is a 
tendency to copy and duplicate what 
someone else is already doing, rather 
than making the mental effort to 
think up something new and con- 
structive. Too much of this is bound 
to bring a cynical reaction from the 
public and menace the whole move- 
ment. 


Your money power and influence 
can be extremely helpful in insisting, 
everywhere and at all times, that the 
purpose of safety work is to prevent 
accidents and that if any of us is to 
succeed we must all work together. 


THE PROPOSED REVISION OF NEW 
YORK STATE INSURANCE LAW 


An Address 
By LEONARD M. GARDNER 


COUNSEL OF NEW YORK STATE INSURANCE 
DEPARTMENT 
At Annual Convention of the International As- 
sociation of Imsurance Counsel at White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., August 26, 1937. 


In Albany is being prepared a ten- 
tative draft of a proposed revision 
of the insurance law of the Empire 
State. The credit for initiating this 
revision goes to Louis H. Pink, Su- 
perintendent of Insurance of the 
State of New York, and members of 
his staff. I do not believe that his 
desire to have a revision came from 
the feeling that we do not have a 
good insurance law in New York. 
We New Yorkers, especially many 
of us who were born in Tennessee, 
and other states, but who have be- 
come loyal citizens and occasionally 
public servants of New York State. 
feel proud of the present law. I tried 
cases in all the courts of New York 
City for seven years under the pres- 
ent law and found the law usually 
satisfactory. However, the reason 
that the revision is contemplated is 
that we want a better and more con- 
cise law. 


In the present law there are some 
oddities as well as ambiguities. Sec- 
tion one hundred and seventy-four 
consists of a single paragraph of one 
thousand, seven hundred and fifty 
words, separated by twelve periods, 
ninety-five commas and one colon. 
Now please don’t ask me if I counted 
the words! I did not, but make the 
statement on information and belief 
and the source of my information is 
Howard C. Spencer, formerly Coun- 
sel to the New York Insurance De- 
partment. 

In the present arrangement, we 
find Section fifty-five provides limi- 
tation on the amount of life insur- 
ance that may be issued on children 
while Sections fifty-five-a, b and c 
grant exemption from claims of 
creditors on life insurance policies. 
There appears to be no connection 
between the section and sub-sections. 
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In New York, we feel a duty, not 
only to the policy-holders and com- 
panies of that state but to the policy- 
holders and companies of all the 
states, to keep our insurance law up- 
to-date. A few years ago, I was 
talking to a classmate who stated he 
had been drafting an insurance code 
for one of our states and he admitted 
that he just took the New York law 
and followed it—copying, in my 
opinion, the bad as well as the good. 


With the feeling that we should 
keep our law up-to-date, simple and 
understandable, Mr. Pink appointed 
a Committee to begin drafting the 
proposed revision two years ago and 
the printer now has the tentative 
draft. Mr. Pink invited Professor 
Edwin W. Patterson, professor of 
law at Columbia University and the 
author of the standard work on in- 
surance supervision in the United 
States, and one of the outstanding 
national authorities on insurance 
law, to act as Chairman of a Com- 
mittee on Revision of the Law. The 
other members of this committee 
were the Deputy Superintendents of 
Insurance and the Department Coun- 
sel. Professor Patterson and his 
committee have labored long and 
hard and much of the credit for the 
text of the proposed law should be 
given to him. 


Philosophy of the Proposed 
Revision 

In the preparation of any law, 
there must always be an underlying 
philosophy. Insurance Law should 
be, in my opinion, always considered 
a part of our general law of con- 
tracts. There are special features 
which require special treatment but 
fundamentally the laws regulating 
contracts should apply to insurance 
and special privileges extended only 
under exceptional grounds. 


A special feature of insurance law 
is that the state has a most important 
function to perform, that is, to pro- 
tect the policyholders and above 
everything else to see that insurance 
is “SAFE”. It should be as inex- 
pensive as it safely can be but of 
more importance is the necessity of 
regulation so that insurance com- 
panies can pay in full the amount of 
their liability promptly. The law 
provides for supervision and regula- 
tion by the state of companies doing 
an insurance business. This supervi- 
sion and regulation must be very 
carefully planned so that the public 
is protected and still the companies 
given power to use their discretion 
in many matters of administration 
without being hampered by too many 
rules and regulations. 
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Review of Administrative 
Decisions 


One of the fundamental questions 
considered in the proposed revision 
is the suggestion that almost all ad- 
ministrative decisions of the Insur- 
ance Department be reviewed by 
what was formerly Orders of Cer- 
tiorari. While the revision was in 
process of preparation, the Legisla- 
ture amended our Civil Practice Act 
to abolish Orders of Certiorari effec- 
tive September first of this year 
(1937), and such proceedings there- 
after will be called, “A Proceeding 
Against A Body Or Officer”. Today, 
with more and more boards and com- 
missions being established, it is most 
important that the law provide a 
method for the review of adminis- 
trative action. A superintendent of 
insurance may make a mistake of 
judgment and, it is conceivable, be 
influenced by improper considera- 
tion. It is felt that the right of re- 
view should be definitely given in our 
law and so such a provision is found 
in the proposed revised law. A very 
valuable right can be either granted 
or denied by an administrative deci- 
sion and if a person or company be- 
lieves that the administrative action 
is not correct, the right of judicial 
review should be and is in many 
cases specifically granted in the pro- 
posed law. 


In my opinion, the review of ad- 
ministrative decision in all fields will 
become very important. As lawyers, 
we should see that all laws giving ad- 
ministrative bodies delegated power 
should provide for judicial review. 
In spite of all criticisms, our courts 
still stand as final arbitrators of dis- 
putes. While they may be slow at 
times and not always satisfactory to 
all parties, especially the losers in 
litigation, they still represent the best 
system we have devised of settling 
disputes. 


Exemptions of Proceeds of Poli- 
cies of Life Insurance from 
Execution and Payment of 

Debts of Insured 


In drafting the proposed revision, 
some of the most difficult sections 
were the ones going into the question 
of exemptions from execution and 
payment of debts of insured of the 
proceeds of life insurance policies. 
This question is now covered by Sec- 
tions fifty-five-a, b and c. At the 
present time, if a man had eighty 
thousand dollars in cash and put the 
money in a savings bank and died, 
his creditors would be paid and then 
his family would get the balance, if 
any. Due to Section fifty-five-a, he 
could take the eighty thousand dol- 


lars and invest it in insurance and if 
he died, unless creditors could prove 
fraud, his family would obtain all of 
his insurance. Creditors have wives 
and children also. Today, under Sec- 
tion fifty-five-b, a man can obtain 
one thousand dollars per month total 
and permanent disability benefits, if 
disabled, and ride around in his lim- 
ousine and laugh at his creditors, 
without applying one cent on his just 
debts. 

One of the purposes of law is to 
aid a just creditor in obtaining pay- 
ment of his just debts. There would 
be the same justice in permitting all 
money deposited in savings banks to 
be exempt from payment of debts 
on the death of a depositor as there 
is for the exemption of proceeds of 
life insurance policies. The ideal so- 
lution, it appears to me, would be to 
permit the exemption of say ten 
thousand dollars or twenty thousand 
dollars to an insured’s family and 
then the balance to creditors of the 
insured. Much work and considera- 
tion was given to the wisdom of 
exempting death benefits in accor- 
dance with the present Section fifty- 
five-a. The practical difficulty caused 
by the fact that a policyholder might 
have policies in various companies 
who make payments immediately 
upon death without any possibility 
of knowing the total amount of in- 
surance carried, would seem to make 
any proposed limitation of exemp- 
tion of death benefits impracticable. 
The state has an interest in permit- 
ting a husband to leave his wife and 
family some money that cannot be 
reached by creditors. Under no cir- 
cumstances was it desired to make 
any provisions that would delay 
prompt payment on claims by the 
companies. 

In the speaker’s opinion, there is 
and has been a cancerous growth in 
our law for the past few years of an 
attempt to assist debtors evade their 
debts and make it impossible for just 
claims to be collected. Life insur- 
ance should not be permitted to be- 
come a vehicle for crooks endeavor- 
ing to evade payment of their just 
debts. It is believed nobody will 
question the fact that it is contrary 
to public policy to permit an insured, 
receiving a large income from per- 
manent and total disability, to live 
luxuriously without paying his just 
debts. 

The Insurance Contract 

There has been a growing feeling 
in this country that all insurance con- 
tracts are too long and should be 
simplified. Life insurance officials all 
agree that the policies issued by cas- 
ualty companies on their automobiles 

(Continued on page 28) 
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CONVENTION OF CANADIAN 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


HE Association of Superinten- 

dents of the Insurance Depart- 

ments of the provinces of 
Canada closed its Twentieth Annual 
Conference on August 26 after sev- 
eral profitable days spent in discuss- 
ing a variety of subjects. 

A great deal of attention was paid 
to the field of life insurance and one 
of the principal addresses in this 
connection was made by John C. 
Blackall, Commissioner from Con- 
necticut as a guest speaker. A com- 
mittee was appointed by the Ca- 
nadian Life Insurance Officers As- 
sociation to confer on the problems 
of group life insurance and it was 
suggested that the present New York 
regulations be looked to as a model 
by the companies in Canada. 


The Presidential address by 
Charles Heath was replete with in- 
teresting personal reminiscences and 
recited the progress of the Canadian 
Superintendents’ Association and the 
many achievements it had to its 
credit. Superintendent Heath is- re- 
garded as one of the elder statesmen 
of the Canadian insurance world 
and his words were listened to with 
exceptional attention. 


Fire insurance was one of the 
major topics and was thoroughly 
discussed in both formal and in- 
formal talks. As a result three 
specific resolutions were brought in 
by the Executive Committee: First, 
a Standing Committee was suggested 
to consider statutory conditions, with 
special reference to submissions to 
be made by various interested boards 
of trade and the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association ; also attention 
to be given to uniform contracts now 
up for discussion before the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. Secondly, instruction was 
given the Committee to study the 
repeal of the limitation on three-year 
contracts on mercantile and indus- 
trial risks. Those interested are to 
be asked to make submissions and 
the entire subject is to be looked over 
from the angle of possible repeal of 
the section in question. Thirdly, the 
Committee is empowered to consider 
a possible amendment to Section 99 
of the Ontario Insurance Act and 
similar sections in the Acts of other 
Provinces dealing with special stipu- 
lations in fire insurance policies limit- 
ing the liability of the insurer. Three 
means for altering these Acts were 


mentioned—that such policies be re- 
quired to be just and reasonable in 
the opinions of the courts—that no 
policies be issued without first being 
filed with the Superintendent for ap- 
proval—and that no policies be com- 
pleted without special application 
forms that give details of the stipula- 
tions and are approved by the Su- 
perintendent. 


e e@ 9 
COMMITTEE on definitions 
and interpretation of under- 

writing powers was given the task 
of reviewing definitions of classes 
with the ultimate object of achieving 
uniform classification of hazards and 
licensing of insurers and to make a 
study of needed legislation in this 
respect. Authorization was also given 
to prepare amendments to the In- 
surance Act looking toward the re- 
quiring of preliminary filing with the 
Superintendents, and their approval, 
of copies of all or any types of con- 
tract and to prohibit the use of non- 
approved contracts, and further to 
restrict the use of any specified form 
to a particular risk if the Superin- 
tendent in his discretion so orders. 
A further instruction of the Com- 
mittee was to prepare recommenda- 
tions for the repeal of Section 95 of 
the Ontario Insurance Act and 
similar sections in other provincial 
acts stipulating that the superin- 
tendent may empower the company 
licensed to transact fire insurance to 
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include in its contract such other cov- 
erage as the official may think de- 
sirable. The Standing Committee on 
Automobile Insurance reported prog- 
ress as did the group considering 
accident and sickness insurance. 
Much routine business was disposed 
of by other committees and groups, 
an interesting development being the 
suggestion that there be prepared a 
uniform form for reporting agents’ 
balances. Also a new standing com- 
mittee to deal with licensing and 
regulating insurance agents was ap- 
pointed, the members being Superin- 
tendent LaFrance of Quebec and Su- 
perintendent MacLatchy of New 
Brunswick. At the final meeting of 
the Executive Committee the follow- 
ing officers were announced for the 
coming year. Superintendent A. E. 
Fisher of the Province of Saskat- 
chewan, President; Superintendent 
H. G. Garrett of British Columbia, 
vice President; Superintendent H. 
D. McNairn of Ontario, Secretary, 
and the Honorable W. J. Major, 
K.C., Attorney General of Manitoba, 
Honorary Vice President. The 1938 
session of the congress is to be held 
in Vancouver, British Columbia, at 
a date to be announced. 


eee 

GREAT deal of the success 

of the convention may be at- 
tributed to the work of the Secretary, 
Hartley D. McNairn, who attended 
to a multitude of details and kept 
the activities of the sessions on a 
high plane by his efficient energy. 
This was especially evident in his 
handling of the deliberations of vari- 
ous committees looking toward im- 
portant future developments. 


SOME PARAMOUNT PROBLEMS 


An Address 
BY JOHN C. BLACKALL, 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER OF CONNECTICUT 
At The Annual Meeting of the Canadian Insur- 
ance Superintendents at Toronto, 
August 23, 1937. 


HE paramount problems of Life 
Insurance constitute the theme 
of my paper. In preparation for 
it I felt that if I could bring to you a 
symposium of the views of various 


‘groups of people interested in the 


institution of life insurance I would 
be doing more than I could do by 
essaying any particular views of my 
own, and for that reason I com- 
municated with four groups of 
people. I took at random a certain 
number of citizens of Connecticut 
to get their views from the stand- 
point of the policyholders. I ad- 
dressed a representative group of 
life insurance presidents to ascertain 
their views from the standpoint of 


the executive, I approached a rep- 
resentative number of my colleagues 
in the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners of the United 
States from the standpoint of the 
supervisor of insurance laws and I 
wrote several prominent producing 
life insurance agents to learn the 
standpoint of the man in contact, on 
behalf of the companies, with the 
person to be insured. The results I 
lay before you, not in complete detail 
but perhaps from it you may take 
away an idea or two. 


eee 
NE policyholder, a substantial 
leader in the Labor Union move- 
ment, writes that he has a number 
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of policies and finds the situation 
satisfactory to him. A leading public 
official of the state remarks that all 
the money that he earned since going 
to work is invested in life insurance; 
that it was the only investment that 
did not seriously depreciate during 
the depression and he is convinced, 
because of the record of the life in- 
surance companies, that in this he 
has the safest and best investment 
available. This man’s position in life 
is such that there is no problem af- 
fecting the future of his dependents 
and he feels that his is an example 
of the independent insurance inves- 
tor. A substantial judge feels that 
some concern might center around 
the possibility of inflation as affect- 
ing the value of an estate created by 
his insurance. He thinks that the 
premium is suitable, the terms of the 
policy are definite and his own death 
is ultimately certain. The ultimate 
result after his demise, if then af- 
fected by inflation, is the only prob- 
lem that occurs to his mind and he 
feels that he has offset this to some 
extent with land and common stocks, 
the proportion to be determined by 
each policyholder. 

A practicing attorney familiar 
with all the laws of insurance feels 
that the large insurance investor, 
who may have to rely from time to 
time on loans supported by his policy, 
might resonably feel that the cost 
of this loan to himself in interest 
represents an amount of money 
higher and out of proportion to what 
ordinarily is the value of loaned 
money in the general commercial 
market. While he does not feel that 
each policy should atempt to antici- 
pate every conceivable situation that 
can arise in this field, at least he 
thinks that the cost of loans might 
well and more nearly reflect the gen- 
eral value of money as a commodity. 
A successful manufacturer does not 
think that the ordinary policyholder 
who has insurance merely for pro- 
tection is faced with any substantial 
problem. On the other hand, he 
thinks that that important group of 
policyholders who take out a large 
amount of insurance should give 
careful thought to the tendency of 
the day. He feels that the govern- 
ment should have more concern for 
the large policyholder who may at- 
tempt to set up a life insurance trust 
with no certainty as to what the gov- 
ernment may do in the future in the 
way of making them taxable either 
to the creator of the trust or to the 
beneficiary. Oftentimes the language 
in the creation of a trust fund, while 
apparently perfect, does not ulti- 
mately work out as the policyholder 
originally intended it should. He 
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feels that it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the life insurance com- 
panies should have in mind this con- 
dition which is bound to be a resis- 
tance to the sale of large policies. 
To him then an outstanding question 
is “What breadth and diversity of 
usefulness or what restrictions on 
usefulness have already been im- 
posed or are likely to be imposed in 
the future on large insurance poli- 
cies ?” 

A man whose career has been out- 
standingly successful in the financial 
field and who is a stockholder in cor- 
porations that might well be called 
closed corporations, looking forward 
to his own demise feels that the gov- 
ernment of the United States could 
properly approve and adopt legisla- 
tion that would permit the policy- 
holder to take out insurance on his 
own life, made payable to the gov- 
ernment, in the event of his death, 
to be credited against estate taxes on 
the inventory of his estate. This 
would prevent the sale of closely 
held stock which might not find a 
ready market, or would prevent the 
dependents from seeking loans, with 
that stock as a collateral, to secure 
ready cash for taxes, and would 
enable the government more quickly 
to get its money and thus have the 
use of it months before otherwise it 
might obtain it. 


PERSON is always on dan- 

gerous ground who jumps 
from a few incidents to a general 
conclusion, but I venture to say 
therefore that, from the standpoint 
of the policyholders, whatever prob- 
lems are paramount today are in the 
field of the higher rackets. In other 
words they are in the field of life in- 
surance as an investment rather than 
in the field of life insurance as a 
protection. 

The next man in line, namely the 
agent who approaches the policy- 
holder, naturally looks on the situa- 
tion from his own standpoint but be- 
cause it is his own, does not neces- 
sarily mean that it is narrow. One 
of the largest producers in the mid- 
dle west says very succinctly in a few 


lines that, from where he sits the’ 


problem is that of the part time 
agent, and while he appreciates that 
the recent arrangement in the United 
States of limiting such agents in 
localities of 50,000 inhabitants or 
over helps the situation, he does not 
think it has gone far enough. One of 
the ranking New York producers 
feels that in addition to the part time 
agent the unfit agent offers a prob- 
lem and his solution of it is for the 
states to adopt stricter laws affecting 


agents, and for the companies them- 
selves to continue in the road they 
have taken. A recognized agent in 
Chicago voices the same sentiments 
and suggests that the unfit can be 
eliminated by better selection of men 
for the field. If three agents are put 
to work and one produces good busi- 
ness that stays on the books ; another 
a large amount, but which eventually 
leaves the books, and a third is dila- 
tory in his work, the cost to the com- 
pany in maintaining the agents may 
be substantially the same in each in- 
stance outside of commissions, and 
out of the three only one properly 
reflects the investment in his ability. 

A man who for years has been 
writing millions of dollars worth of 
insurance indicates that if he sees 
any great problem, he thinks it is to 
bring the public around so that the 
public feels toward the agent the 
same confidence and faith that the 
public evidently have in life insur- 
ance companies and in life insurance 
as an institution. If the ordinary 
citizen, he thinks, is of the opinion 
that his great asset is his life insur- 
ance policy, there is no reason why 
he should not also be led to feel that 
his great friend is the life insurance 
agent. It is obvious then that from 
the standpoint of the salesman he be- 
grudges no man his livelihood, but 
feels. that his competition should 
come from qualified rather than un- 
qualified competitors. 


mM associates among the Com- 
missioners naturally reflect to a 


pronounced degree the situations in 


their own localities. The distin- 
guished Commissioner of one of the 
largest eastern states feels that in- 
vestments is the outstanding prob- 
lem. To meet it he approved the 
liberalization of certain laws on in- 
vestments without changing funda- 
mental principles and, while the cash 
assets may be relatively high, he 
would prefer that they accumulate 
for a period without inducing any 
movement toward the doubtful in 
value. Time, he thinks, will be the 
inevitable healer of this. With some 
hesitancy he feels that the numerous 
options in policies are somewhat un- 
necessary and, though evidently 
brought about by competition, com- 
plicate a situation that might be clari- 
fied by a movement toward some 
standardization. Another Commis- 
sioner, supervising in one of our 
larger states, would like to see the 
cost of life insurance to the policy- 
holder reduced and made more 
available to a larger number of peo- 
ple, although where the reduction 
should come definitely he does not 















say. The Superintendent in one of 
the middle Atlantic states thinks that 
one problem, which you might not 
appreciate too well here in Canada, 
is the so-called problem of the solici- 
tation and writing of unauthorized 
life, health and accident policies in 
various states through the use of the 
United States mail, to policyholders 
in commonwealths where the carrier 
is not authorized to do business. 
One of the influential Commissioners 
actually feels that some of the dif- 
ficulties in which life companies were 
involved in recent years in the 
United States might have been 
avoided by better supervision of in- 
vestment and underwriting depart- 
ments by the Commissioners them- 
selves, and he feels that the recently 
adopted Convention method of ex- 
amination in the United States is a 
partial solution for this. 


REFLECTION of the land 

question comes from one Su- 
perintendent in a large and central 
state who found 51% of the physical 
assets of a company in real estate in 
one instance and 40% in another, 
and attributes it to faulty investment 
law. He thinks it is not always true 
that the man who knows a good real 
estate underwriting. security for a 
mortgage is the man to manage that 
real estate in the event of foreclosure 
of the mortgage. The desire to earn 
6% on mortgages brought about this 
situation whereas in the same terri- 
tory a substantial company picked 
better loans at 5% and found its 
ultimate experience more favorably 
reflected in its portfolio. He com- 
ments that the necessary reduction in 
income on investments must give 
pause to those whose duty it is to 
maintain the proper reserve basis for 
the fulfillment of contracts. A Com- 
missioner from one of the great 
grain states finds the difficulty of 
high acquisition cost of obtaining 
new business and the difficulty of 
obtaining adequate interest on in- 
vestments as things which concern 
him most. A longer period of better 
times might help the second question, 
provided new fields of investment 
and enterprise are developed, but the 
acquisition cost is something that he 
thinks should have the attention of 
the executives. 

From the Pacific coast one of our 
colleagues writes that economic 
forces beyond the control of the 
companies and commissioners actu- 
ally prevent an adequate solution in 
the immediate future of the problem 
effecting a return on investments 
commensurable to the contract obli- 
gation of the companies. If time 
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works this problem out soon it will 
be solved. If not, some thought he 
says must be given to the guaranteed 
interest rates under life and annuity 
contracts. He finds it illogical that 
insurance companies should contract 
on a basis of 3 or 4% interest on 
reserve funds for the life of a con- 
tract when savings banks are offering 
only 2 to 2%% on limited funds and 
likewise retain the power and privi- 
lege of changing that rate by notice 
to meet the existing conditions, when 
they likewise restrict withdrawal to 
six months notice. Without attempt- 
ing to criticise the conduct of the 
companies, he does feel that the laws 
should more clearly define the hold- 
ing of corporate funds so as to 
answer equitably for the liabilities to 
various classes of policyholders. He 
thinks it might even be necessary in 
the event of insolvency of the carrier 
to give first preference to those 
whose savings accumulations are re- 
sponsible at times for the greater 
salvage available to policyholders. 


WV 7 E come now to the standpoint 

of the executive. It is well to 
bear in mind that insurance is an 
institution. which attempts to solve 
the contingencies of life by the ap- 
plication of the science of mathe- 
matics to a constantly changing social 
and economic structure sometimes 
called civilization. With the execu- 
tive as with every one else I assume 
his judgment is tempered a great deal 
by his experience. It is, therefore, 
not strange that I divide these views 
between those of the Connecticut 
executives and those executives out- 
side of Connecticut. This may be 
partially due to pride and partially 
due to following the line of least re- 
sistance. 

One Connecticut executive indi- 
cates that the productive investment 
of funds is his nearest problem and 
feels that a shrinkage in net interest 
rate during the last five years might 
closely reflect the shrinkage in divi- 
dends to policyholders, indicating 
that the loss from changing condi- 
tions through which we are passing 
is not falling, as is commonly sup- 
posed, on a few rich people, but upon 
the sound and thrifty middle class, 
alike in the insurance as in the sav- 
ings bank field. It has not been 
enough to impair the security of 
funds, but time must help in reduc- 
ing the cost of policyholders and 
increasing the earnings. Another, 
embodying similar views, points out 
that a liberalization of investment 
laws has been indicated by some 
larger states, including Connecticut 
and New York, as an illustration of 
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an attempt to solve the problem, and 
his hope is that the temptation to 
move into less conservative invest- 
ments will not be too pronounced. A 
third says the increasing cost of in- 
surance is tied up both with the 
lower return on investments and 
factors in the acquisition of new 
business. The incompetent agent 
may last only a short period of time, 
but he still adds to the cost of agency 
development and the business he pro- 
duces is usually of an inferior type. 
He sometimes thinks the burdens of 
taxation are out of proportion to 
charter values. Still again one execu- 
tive feels that the Canadian method, 
with an absence of rigid restrictions 
relative to surrender charges, is to be 
commended, but it must not be over- 
looked that constant attempts are 
made to increase the rate of taxation 
on life companies and in doing so 
legislators do not understand that an 
increase in premium taxes in the 
guise of franchise taxes compels 
companies to pay a higher taxation 
on all premiums collected, which 
were never contempated in the calcu- 
lation of rates on outstanding poli- 
cies. It should be, he thinks, a basic 
principle that any increase in taxa- 
tion should apply only to business 
written after the increase becomes 
effective, and if the economic situa- 
tion warrants further taxation, the 
variety of the bases used in the 
United States should give way to uni- 
formity. Then again one President 
feels the investment field should be 
broadened, though cautiously, with 
two purposes in mind. First, to in- 
crease strength through diversifica- 
tion and second to increase average 
returns over a period of time through 
the indirect effect of avoiding too 
much emphasis on certain so-called 
legal types of securities, which there- 
by obtain a fictitious market value 
above their inherent merits. He leans 
toward broadening of provisions for 
arbitrary valuations so that market 
fluctuations should not affect balance 
sheets importantly either up or down. 

Of the group that is outstanding 
in the combination of industrial and 
other lines, one feels that problems 
can never be entirely eliminated and 
the underlying laws of insurance are 
so fundamental that the great burden . 
rests on the insurance commissioners 
of the states and provinces to see that 
actual enactment of legislation does 
not diverge too far from these funda- 
mentals. He feels that in addition 


to the economic laws that affect re- 
turn on money, we are now passing 
through a period where political laws 
also attempt to regulate the return or 
yield from investments and, in addi- 
tion, volume of business will un- 
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doubtedly be affected for better or 
worse by unemployment, old age and 
similar social security laws. 

Another in this same group hits a 
subject close to my heart when he 
thinks a long range problem is to see 
that the general public shall under- 
stand life insurance as a whole; what 
it is designed to accomplish, how the 
companies seek to accomplish it and 
to what extent the funds invested 
infiltrate into the whole daily activi- 
ties of the people. With this better 
understanding a policyholder will 
know that an insurance company is 
not a far off or detached thing, but 
is something in which everyone of us 
has a stake. This greater knowledge 
should come both from the executive 
and the agency approach. 

A third leader in this line has felt 
for a long time that the lapsed policy 
presented a question of the highest 
importance on which too little con- 
sideration had been bestowed and 
that an earnest effort to solve it 
would be a benefit to the business 
and must come from a more careful 
selection of representatives in the 
field. 

e e@ ® 


Y and large without attempting to 
| Plc all the observations, the in- 
vestment situation seems to be of 
paramount importance, but through 
all the comments there runs a philo- 
sophical vein which men of broad 
vision are bound to indulge.in. “Life 
insurance companies” says one “are 
different from most organizations in 
that they have a steady flow of in- 
come which can be diverted into the 
channels which give the best interest 
yield, subject, of course, to the regu- 
latory statutes of the various states. 
Consequently, in the course of a few 
years, new income invested at im- 
proved interest rates can affect the 
interest ratio of the entire investment 
structure.” One of the middle west- 
ern Presidents thinks that—“The big 
risk is the feeling of pressure that 
may come to some investors of poli- 
cyholders’ funds to relax conserva- 
tive practices and venture into unac- 
customed fields,” and adds that he 
trusts that twenty years from now 
his successor will not be able to look 
at the company’s assets and recog- 
nize, by their inferiority, invest- 
ments made during the low interest 
period through which we are now 
passing. 

“In my opinion” adds another, 
“the life insurance companies have 
before them the task of making it 
plain to the American people that 
while the life insurance dollar ought 
to pay its fair share for the support 
of government, the people who are 
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denying themselves to provide their 
own security should not be taxed un- 
duly to provide for the general wel- 
fare.” 

One of the far western adminis- 
trators is somewhat apprehensive of 
legislation going so far as to write 
contract provisions in the returns on 
large investments, and cannot see 
why the Federal Government steps 
in arbitrarily to reduce the rate on 
farm mortgages regardless of the 
fact that the rate in many cases had 
been 5% on Federal Farm Loans; 
nor can he see the justification for 
discrimination in favor of this type 
of loan in comparison with the com- 
mercial loan. 

A President of broad experience in 
financial fields before his career in 
insurance began, reflects the attitude 
I have already expressed as indicated 
by a Connecticut manufacturer, 
namely—that some uncertainty as to 
the future financial situation is acting 
as a deterrent on prospective policy- 
holders who have the investment 
feature in mind. He does not go so 
far as to say inflation is coming any 
more than it has already, but he is 
anxiously awaiting signs of a deter- 
mination on the part of all govern- 
mental authorities, federal, state and 
municipal, to practice economy. A 
continued unbalanced budget cannot 
benefit any business. 


aves had the temerity to com- 
municate with some of your own 
executives here in the Dominion, I 
find no boundary line between your 
problems and ours. They may differ 
occasionally in degree, but not in 
kind, and I find in one of my letters 
the same feeling that I just can- 
vassed, for a further and more 
proper conception on the part of the 
public as to the whole business of 
insurance as distinct from the some- 
times generally accepted knowledge 
that it is a business where a man 
comes to your back door trying to 
sell you a piece of paper, the pos- 
session of which has no benefit until 
you die. When the American execu- 
tive talks of acquisition cost, he is 
talking in the same language that one 
of your executives uses when he 
speaks of the necessity of developing 
public confidence by improving the 
character of representatives who go 
out into the field. And it is no 
novelty for me to hear from one of 
your distinguished and _ successful 
leaders in insurance in this City the 
remark—“In the investment side of 
the business, it is our belief in this 
Company that the biggest problem 
facing the business is the problem, 
continuous for some years, of a low 


interest return on investments which 
will gradually reduce the average 
rate earned by the companies to a 
point that will be very close to the 
reserve basis.” 

If I may leave you with a feeling 
of optimism may I direct your atten- 
tion to the first meeting of the In- 
surance Commissioners in the United 
States in 1871. The court decision 
of Paul vs. Virginia, the foundation 
stone of the administration of our 
laws in the United States was then 
three years old. The distinguished 
New York Commissioner who called 
that meeting to order, the Honorable 
George W. Miller, thought the out- 
standing problems to be dealt with 
at that time were as follows: 

1. The possibility of the adoption of a 
uniform standard or system of computing 
the reserves or policy liabilities of the life, 
fire and marine companies. 

2. The subject of deposits to be made in 
the various states. 

3. .Taxation. 

4. Investments. 
and a few others. So that in sixty- 
six years the wheel has turned, ap- 
parently giving more emphasis to 
the old adage that “Things are ever 
old and ever new.” 

In the face of these comments, I 
heartily feel that no small addition of 
my own can make a profound im- 
pression. I am not old in years, nor 
am | young in experience, but what 
little apprehension I may have had 
sometime between October 1929 and 
the spring of 1933 that possibly we 
were witnessing the disappearance 
of some forms of our established in- 
stitutions, has now gone. I am satis- 
fied that on the Western Hemi- 
sphere, in any event in my own coun- 
try and yours, that the reward for 
enterprise and thrift will still be 
available to every man; that con- 
stitutional form of government does 
and will prevail; that we will con- 
tinue to live under laws and not 
under men, that capital as an in- 
stitution, though it may need to be 
corrected, has not yet reached the 
end of its usefulness. The problems 
of insurance have not been peculiar 
to it. The future of culture, of the 
arts and of science will not be less 
glorious than their past. 

Eliminating those things that we 
have agreed recur from time to time, 
if I were a life executive and had 
any influence with my colleagues, I 
would say that an important and 
necessary step to take at the present 
time is to endeavor by all avenues 
possible to inform the public at large 
as to all the ramifications of the 
business of life insurance. The aver- 
age citizen is equal to any emergency 
in which he finds himself. In the old 

(Continued on page 24) 
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No many speeches at conventions and banquets are heard beyond the 
fourth row of seats, and mostly this doesn’t matter, but it would have 
been too bad if the gem from which excerpts are made below had not been 
preserved for checking over, say in 1947. 

















picked up a Gideon Bible in a 

hotel on Sunday evening and 
leafed through some of the powerful 
narratives in the Old Testament. We 
were struck by the story of the pa- 
gan priests who cried to Baal that 
fire should descend and consume the 
sacrifice which they had laid upon 
an altar. For hour after hour they 
importuned their deity, but with no 
result. The heavens remained as if 
made of brass. 

The sequel, of course, our readers 
all know. Elijah won the contest 
with a spectacular demonstration of 
what Divine fire can do. But no mat- 
ter. This is not a sermon. Neither 
would we be so sure that mutual in- 
surance is in the special care of 
Providence. But we do say that cer- 
tain stock company propaganda ac- 
tivities have had, of late, some of the 
aspects of the. over-confident adher- 
ents of the myth that was Baal. 

They, on more than one occasion, 
have neatly laid out what they said 
was mutual insurance and, piling in- 
flammable arguments about it, have 
called on the powers-that-be to con- 
sume the pesky thing. But the stuff 
does not seem to burn. The stocks 
blow smoke of their own making 
into the heap, thinking that this will 
fool somebody. Yet, in the end, the 
fire has not descended. Mutual in- 
surance has not been consumed, al- 
though it continues to make compe- 
tition hot for stock people, companies 
and agents alike. The self-appointed 
self-annointed have been confounded 
with the lack of result of their la- 
mentations and are amazed to see the 
mutuals striding strongly across the 
current scene, tending to their own 
business and, incidentally, to the in- 
surance business of a larger and 
larger proportion of the people of 
the nation. 

We thought of this in connection 
with a speech by a stock notable sent 
in by someone as a prospect for 
Bunk of the Month treatment. We 
were not so sure about leveling criti- 
cism at it at first glance. Very often 
a speaker deserves sympathy instead 
of censure. It is not an easy thing 


(Veen a recent week end we 


to prepare the right kind of a speech 
and under the circumstances we 
think the orator has done very well. 
A man in his position is entitled to 
a certain amount of flag waving and 
self-congratulation. Why not? There 
are not many occasions in a year 
when an audience can be corralled 
to sit through an address of an 
hour’s length for the purpose of be- 
ing educated. 


S TO the speech itself, it isn’t 

at all bad. It must have sounded 
good to those who listened (all 
stock) and it will serve as a handy 
model for lesser celebrities who have 
to talk at lesser banquets. Moreover, 
the humblest worker in the field can 
winnow from the discourse many a 
gem with which to dazzle the eyes of 
an obstinate prospect. 


We must confess to having been 
somewhat dazzled, not to say con- 
fused, ourselves. It is the first speech 
from the pen of any in the front line 
of the stocks which has had no direct 
complaint about the mutuals. The 
nearest he comes to this is in saying 
that : 

“The companies must be so organized 
and so conducted financially that the 
financial resources required to meet their 
losses and costs should be actually in hand 
and immediately available rather than con- 
tingent upon the ability of scattered ag- 
gregations of assureds to respond to assess- 
ments or other similar calls upon them.” 
And this isn’t so very near either be- 
cause as a well-informed man he 
could not have meant the general 
writing mutuals which are the only 
ones in serious competition with the 
Board companies, and which either 
have no contingent liability or have 
never levied an assessment in all the 
years of their existence. The re- 
porter of the speech didn’t put any 
notation of “laughter” after the ref- 
erence to “scattered aggregations of 
assureds,” but the speaker certainly 
must have used this phrase in the 
spirit of good clean fun, since the 
millions of mutual policyholders in 
the United States will at least get a 
chuckle out of being classed as small 
potatoes, especially since any stock 
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agent would run a mile at the drop 
of the hat to try to get even one of 
those mutual policies back on his 
books. 

eee 


But you can’t blame a speaker 
for cracking a few jokes. There 
must be something to lighten up an 
evening—or was it an afternoon? 
Another choice piece of humor he 
got off was where he said: 

“An additional reason why, in my 
opinion, the stock fire insurance companies 
should exercise the greatest caution in 
yielding readily to the pressure for sharply 
lowered premium rates is one of which I 
spoke at some length in my address to this 
body a year ago. It is that, despite the 
increased use of capital resulting from the 
recent business recovery, the world’s gen- 
eral financial and monetary situation is still 
such as to indicate a more or less pro- 
longed period in the future of relatively 
low returns on investments of the kind the 
companies have to make. * * * This means, 
of course that henceforth for an indefinite 
period the fire insurance companies will 
have at their disposal a relatively much de- 
creased investment income wherewith to 
supplement their underwriting income or 
to offset such underwriting losses as they 
may incur. oe er 


This is doubtless meant to bring 
a guffaw by reason of its contrast 
with the stock contention in boom 
times that profits on the speculative 
market should have nothing to do 
with the making of rates since such 
profits have no relation to underwrit- 
ing. It is one of the most mystifying 
and amusing tricks of a magician to 
blow hot and cold from the same 
mouth and here it is expertly done 
to supply entertainment at a Board 
banquet. There are too few of such 
entertainers who are really expert 
and the world should be grateful for 
this instance. Looking behind the 
black velvet curtain one can discern 
little or no disposition for stock com- 
panies to reduce rates for any reason 
until mutual (and sometimes non- 
Board) competition steps in—and 
then more fun begins. So when the 
speech talks about rates “40% lower 
than at the beginning of the century” 
most of the credit should be given 
to the competitors who have led the 
way and driven the stocks to it, and 
to the tremendous improvement in 
construction and fire protection. 

We enjoyed, too, the section of 
the address devoted to the necessity 
for profits in the insurance business 
—especially the statement that for 
the company to grow the money for 
promotion must come from the pol- 
icyholders. This is where the stock- 
holders have the laugh on the as- 
sureds, and we imagine that a lot of 
stockholders were at the banquet. 
However, it is difficult to see what 
satisfaction a policyholder can get 
out of viewing the spectacle of a sub- 
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stantial part of his premium going 
to promote more stock business, 
when the mutuals manage to grow 
at an even greater proportionate 
speed at a net cost much less and do 
not have to help out any stockhold- 
ers. But spirits run high at a ban- 
quet and generosity is fostered by 
good dining. This world is, of course, 
one of checks and balances and in 
stock insurance the stockholders get 
the checks and the company the bal- 
ance. 


As we go along we appreciate the 
speech more and more. For instance 
we got a great kick out of this: 

“The attainment of this ideal implied 
unremitting effort to remove or to reduce 
to a minimum the incalculable and specu- 
lative elements in the operations of the fire 
insurance companies, whether on their 
financial or their underwriting side.” 

At this point we must certainly 
stop for applause. However, similar 
effort has been put into the mutual 
efforts, but with this difference, it 
has not been “unremitting.” On the 
contrary it has remitted substantial 
dividends to policyholders year after 
year. 

ee @ ® 


LSO as to the speculative ele- 
ment on the “financial side,” 
which must include the investment 
program, the stock company record 


cannot be looked upon except with 
sadness. Capital, the “great bul- 
wark”—(careful how you pronounce 
that)—the symbol of superiority, 
was often slashed 25 to 50% in 
order to make a showing (on paper) 
for surplus. Where was the bulwark 
then, and how did the necessity come 
about? How else than by specula- 
tion creeping into the investment 
part of the stock companies’ opera- 
tions? Premium volume inflated by 
spectacular selling methods—money 
put where dividends looked richest— 
1929-32! “Speculative elements re- 
duced,” my eye!! Why did the 
speaker bring that up when the stock 
companies are so vulnerable on the 
point? The late depression was a 
terrible moment in insurance history 
—but it wasn’t the mutuals who 
asked for sixty days to settle losses, 
or failed, or moved their assets like 
checkers from one column of figures 
to another. And if one glances at 
the stock casualty depression picture, 
the wreckage is appalling. 

The orator is to be commended for 
his historical restraint. It is the cus- 
tom of the common or garden variety 
of speaker to start with the period 
of Romulus and Remus, and many of 
them go back to ancient Greece. But 
in the present instance he harks back 
only to the Civil War and even then 
doesn’t say much about that, except 
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to remark that the Board’s “policies 
have remained essentially eile nged 
from that day to this.” Of course 
there are several interpretations to 
be put on this statement, but custom- 
ers who have tried to get the stocks 
to revamp their fire policies along 
modern lines have their own idea of 
companies that sit down and refuse 
to move from one spot for a half 
century or more. As witness the con- 
sistent opposition of many stock 
groups to changing from the old 
New York policy (1886) to the new 
New York policy which, after all, 
is itself so old that there is a cry in 
many quarters for its revision. 


i WAS clever of the speaker to 
be so thoroughly modern in taking 
up the matter of the stock fire loss 
ratio; or rather the fire companies 
underwriting profit. What a beauti- 
ful picture it presents during the last 
three or four statistical years. And 
how well 1933 to 1936 substantiates 
the statement that “underwriting 
profits protect policyholders”. Well, 
on that basis, according to the stocks’ 
own fancy red ink charts, there must 
have been times when the policyhold- 
ers’ protection was pretty thin. And 
when both the investment profit and 
the underwriting profit took a tumble 
at the same moment, as in 1929 to 
1933, even some of the first line 
stock fire outfits began to look up the 
liquidation laws. Anyway there is 
scrambled reasoning somewhere 
when figures for favorable under- 
writing profit for two recent years 
are gleefully held up for exhibit in 
one paragraph and in another the re- 
mark is made that: 

“This downward trend of underwriting 
profit has long been predicted by competent 
students of the subject as practically cer- 
tain to occur as soon as real recovery from 
the financial depression should set in,” etc. 

Well, well, we find ourselves mak- 
ing a speech too, and we fear that 
ours is not so full of poise, aplomb, 
and rounded periods as that of the 
effusion quoted—for listen !— 

“Closely allied with this problem * * * 
is that of obtaining a more conscious and 
positive acceptance of this leadership on 
the part of all classes of the American 
people, a clearer appreciation by the public 
as a whole of what stock fire insurance has 
stood for and still stands for in the national 
economy, and general recognition of stock 
fire insurance as the true source of the 
most important contributions property- 
insurance, both as a practical and as a crea- 
tive business, has made to the well-being of 
our society. Can there be any doubt about 
our imperative duty so to impress these 
truths upon the public consciousness that 
stock fire insurance will be universally 
accorded the place to which it is justly 
entitled in the public thinking, and that it 
will be looked to as the tower of strength 
it actually is in the safeguarding of the 


country from ruinous disasters, whether 
physical or moral ?” 

In all this gay and brave burst of 

oratory we find one element missing 
—an element, best expressed by Kip- 
ling when he said: 
“The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The captains and the kings depart; 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart.” 








Mutual Agents’ Convenion 


IN OUR NEXT ISSUE WE WILL RE- 
PORT THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIXTH 
Annual Convention of the National 
Association of Mutual Insurance 
Agents, which was in session at 
Richmond, Virginia, coincident with 
the printing of this issue of the 
Journal. 

On the program were a number of 
prominent speakers and subjects of 
lively interest. The attendance was 
drawn from wider territory of the 
country than was ever represented 


before. 
eee 


Change In Missouri 
Department 


ANNOUNCEMENT HAS BEEN MADE 
OF THE RESIGNATION OF L. S. POOR, 
Chief Rater of the Missouri Depart- 
ment of Insurance, effective Septem- 
ber 11. He will be succeeded by P. 
C. Faber of Kansas City. 

Mr. Poor has accepted an appoint- 
ment to the staff of the Missouri In- 
spection Bureau of St. Louis. 

eee 


$32,000,000 R. F. C. Funds 
Yet in Hands of Insurance 
Companies 


oF THE $125,000,000 wHICH THE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES BORROWED 
from the government during the 
emergency of the depression there 
still remains unpaid a little more 
than $32,000,000. Insurance com- 
panies borrowed $89,675,416 of this 
amount under Section 5 of the law 
which provided for loans to industry, 
a summary of R. F. C. activities up 
to August 31, reveals. Another $34,- 
275,000 was borrowed on the pre- 
ferred stock of the companies, while 
the R. F. C. advanced $100,000 in 
the purchase of preferred stock. 

The money loaned to the com- 
panies under Section 5 has nearly 
all been repaid, it was said, repay- 
ments up to August 31, amounting to 
$86,049,040. Of the funds advanced 
by preferred stock loans, however, 
only $6,568,699 has been repaid. 
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FACTS ABOUT FIRE AND FIRE 


PREVENTION WEEK 


BY T. ALFRED FLEMING 


CHAIRMAN, 


N.F.P.A. COMMITTEE ON FIRE 


PREVENTION AND CLEAN-UP CAMPAIGN. 


IRE Prevention Week is always 

the calendar week including 

October 9, the anniversary of the 
great Chicago fire of 1871 and this 
year includes October 3 to 9. 


“Pupils aren’t fireproof” — note 
the following examples: A resident 
of an eastern city told me that there 
were four schools in his city 
hazarded by escaping natural gas to 
such an extent as to make them more 
dangerous than the school at New 
London, Texas, where hundreds 
perished from a gas explosion. 


Gasoline fumes were noticed in 
_ the basement of a junior high school 
housing fifteen hundred pupils. 
These were traced to a leaking gas- 
oline tank located over two hundred 
feet from the building. The fluid 
had taken the line of least resistance 
through the subsoil, and thus entered 
the lower sections of the basement 
of the school. What luck that in each 
case the ignition spark was not sup- 
plied. What do you know of the 
dangers lurking in and around the 
school your children attend? 


Inspections 

During Fire Prevention Week a 
very critical inspection by com- 
petent men should be made of all 
schools, churches, hospital buildings 
and institutions, as well as homes, 
stores and factories. The old excuse 
—‘We have never had a fire”—is 
almost a proof that one is on the 
way. Relying on chance is almost a 
sure introduction to disaster. This 
is a chemical age. Industry is being 
transformed by the introduction of 
new processes, which are the results 
of chemical engineering research. 
New hazards are introduced which 
not only endanger the plants because 
of the unfamiliarity of workmen 
with the chemicals used but also the 
lives-of firemen in the event of a fire 
call. Special treatment in fire ex- 
tinguishment is necessary to avoid 
explosions, toxic gases and other 
dangerous results. All members of 
the plant management and their em- 
ployees should know the dangers 
connected with any ingredients they 
use, and the fire department should 
also know what to prepare for in 
any fire emergency. Hence a care- 
ful, continuous, critical inspection. 


Dwellings 

In recent years our homes have 
been transformed, modernized. New 
processes introduced, new appliances, 
new gadgets. All aside from any con- 
sideration of the new fire hazards 
involved. Is it any wonder that 
dwelling fires have increased more 
rapidly than any other building type? 
Prudent housekeepers interest them- 
selves in two things: The hazards in- 
volved in new installations both from 
the standpoint of life and fire and, 
second, that the new devices and 
their attachments bear the label of 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, where 
tests are made of all listed appliances 
as to their safety features. 


Taxes 

Do you like to pay some one else’s 
taxes? I don’t. Remember that every 
building burned ceases to be a tax 
producer. Therefore, you have to 
pay more to make up that deficit. 
Community expenses must be pro- 
vided for. Whether it is just or not, 
the careful citizen must always pay 
the taxes of the careless one. 


Agricultural Losses 


These fires claims are said to 
amount to one-third of the total for 
the country, with an equal proportion 
of the life lost. While the effective 
campaign of the 4-H Clubs and rural 
Boy Scouts has done much to 
awaken interest in public safety, 
there is a splendid opportunity for 
city and town committees to give 
support to and actively participate in 
rural fire prevention education. This 
cooperation will be highly beneficial 
to both country district and the city. 
Interest farmers in the importance 
of eliminating existing fire hazards, 
supplying well-chosen extinguishers 
for their buildings, providing water 
supply for fire purposes, and hard 
surface roadways so they can be 
reached by city fire departments if it 
is necessary to call them. Show how 
they can protect stock and buildings 
from lightning discharges and supply 
them with information relative to the 
general features of safety in the use 
of electrical current. 


Air Conditioning 


This is the age of air conditioning, 
but few realize the new hazards that 
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are introduced. The fire experience 
of the past year has shown the need 
of drastic construction changes. If 
you are wise, you will secure a copy 
of the new regulations before con- 
sidering an installation. 


Exposure 

Modern fireproof construction, ex- 
cellent arrangements, and good pri- 
vate inside fire protection do not 
always make your building safe from 
fire. Your neighbor next door may 
have a furniture warehouse of com- 
bustible construction loaded with 
new or second-hand merchandise. 
Your architect, maybe you yourself 
never gave the exposure feature a 
thought. If the warehouse burns, 
your business goes with it because 
you have forgotten to protect your 
windows and other exposures with 
wire glass in metal frames, or where 
the exposure is more serious, with 
open sprinklers or fire shutters. 


Property Loss from Fire 


EEE See ey $518,611,800 
Se Aa tne ype ea 3 bee 258,377,952 
Rae 561,980,751 


1936 (Estimated) .... 263,259,746 

The fire loss of 1936 was 11.90 per 
cent above the total for 1935. 

The average annual loss of life by 
fire for the last five years, according 
to the best statistics available, has 
been approximately 10,000 persons. 
The life loss in 1936 showed an in- 
crease of about 1214 per cent. Three- 
fifths of these casualties were in 
homes and over 30 per cent of the 
total number were children under 
ten years of age. 





Civic Observance of Fire Pre- 


vention Week 
BY J. H. EDWARDS 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
In 1936, the per capita fire loss 

for the United States as a whole was 
$2.05. For cities of twenty thousand 
population or over, however, the 
average was approximately 32 per 
cent less. This margin in favor of 
the cities may logically be attributed 
to better fire prevention and protec- 
tion. The city, then, since it already 
has a start, can go far in promoting 
a successful Fire Prevention Week 
campaign. 

The City of Honolulu is an ex- 
cellent example of what can be done 
when the inhabitants of a city are 
thoroughly convinced of the need 
for action. Forty per cent of the 
annual fire loss in the city and county 
of Honolulu is attributed to the 
luxuriant vegetative growth which, 
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during the dry months, presents the 
constant menace of grass and brush 
fires. A threefold program of fire 
prevention, commonly spoken of as 
the Honolulu Plan, was laid out and 
has proved so successful that many 
cities in the United States have made 
inquiry concerning it. The three 
parts of the plan call for home in- 
spections, inspections of mercantile 
establishments, and a general clean- 
up campaign. 

Home Inspection Blanks are dis- 
tributed to all school children to be 
taken home and filled out with the 
aid of their parents. The completed 
blanks are returned to the school, 
checked over by the teacher and 
forwarded to the school principal, 
who in turn checks the blanks and 
prepares a tabulated report which is 
sent together with the blanks to the 
Chief of the Honolulu Fire Depart- 
ment. The Chief and his assistants 
make another check of the question- 
naires and if any undue hazards are 
found, a fireman is sent to talk the 
situation over with the householder. 

While the home inspections are 
going on, the fire chief mails inspec- 
tion blanks to all mercantile estab- 
lishments to be filled out and re- 
turned. For the last four years, there 
has been one hundred per cent com- 
pliance. Each questionnaire is 
checked over by the Fire Depart- 
ment and the elimination of existing 
hazards is carefully followed up. 

To combat the danger from grass 
and brush fires, a committee com- 
posed of the fire chief, chief inspec- 
tor of the sanitary division of the 
Board of Health and other represen- 
tative officials and citizens gather a 
fleet of trucks and a force of men, 
divide the city into zones, and pro- 
ceed to clean up. Householders and 
property owners are notified through 
the newspapers when the trucks will 
be in the various zones to carry away 
all rubbish and other waste material 
at no cost to them. The public is 
thoroughly educated in advance to 
the need for a clean-up and every- 
thing is carried through with clock- 
like regularity. 

What Honolulu has done, other 
cities can do. The United States 
Chamber of Commerce Fire Waste 
Contest offers an opportunity for 
any city to place itself in a nationally 
prominent place in fire prevention 
activities. Begun in 1923, there are 
now more than six hundred local 
chambers of commerce participating 
in the contest and the list is growing 
every year. Any city may be proud 
of placing among the winners. 

An effective plan of fire preven- 
tion is more than self-supporting. It 
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is said that forty per cent of the in- 
dustries destroyed by fire never re- 
build. This means lost payrolls and 
consequently increased unemploy- 
ment with larger relief rolls and a 
greater tax burden. Even if the in- 
dustry destroyed does rebuild, there 
has been a temporary loss of employ- 
ment to the workers concerned. 

Decreased losses mean lower in- 
surance rates and a city which can 
offer low insurance rates has a tre- 
mendous advantage in attracting new 
industries. 

Every time the second hand of 
your watch ticks off twenty seconds, 
somewhere there is a fire. Every 
building burned ceases to be a tax 
producer. These unpaid taxes must 
be spread out and shifted to the 
shoulders of the remaining taxpay- 
ers for, of course, most of the tax 
supported activities of a city must 
be continued regardless of fire losses. 





Paramount Problems 
(Continued from Page 20) 
days representative government 
meant that the rank and file parti- 
ally abdicated authority to the lead- 
ers of government, but the rank and 
file have now come of age. They 
are honest, they are capable, they 
are courageous, but they desire to 
know. I am satisfied that with added 
knowledge on their part, there will 
be added appreciation both of your 
difficulties and of your accomplish- 
ments. 
eee 


I HAVE been profoundly im- 
pressed by a letter which I will 
take the liberty of quoting at some 
length, as follows: 

“Present day critics of the institu- 
tion and of its administration offer 
nothing sufficiently new or startling in 
respect to structural substance or im- 
mediate circumstances to create out- 
standing problems. They are com- 
pletely answered by the actual results 
of depression experience. It is now 
evident that life insurance has again 
come through a period of severe finan- 
cial strain and has emerged with re 
serves intact, surpluses ample, and rep 
utation in the performance of contract: 
unimpaired. This does not mean that 
individual companies have not situa- 
tions offering administrative problems 
of their own. No business is ever so 
completely fortunate. These holdovers 
from the depression are chiefly on the 
investment side—are not new in type— 
and involve no serious threat of cap- 
ital loss. They call for workouts such 
as have followed many other panic 
periods during the now almost com- 
pleted century of active American life 
insurance administration. They require 
no unusual solution. Without urge of 
forced liquidatiori, sacrifice by life 
companies of foreclosed real estate and 
other slow assets is unnecessary. Real 
values can be preserved and deprecia- 


tion minimized. Lower interest earn- 
ings may slightly increase the current 
cost of insurance, but are annually 
adjustable through a flexible dividend 


formula. The scars of the depression 
will be completely absorbed in course 
of orderly administration. 

“The business in its nature involves 
long contracts, is established on fixed 
assumptions, and must continue to 
function regardless of actualities yet to 
be experienced. Its foundations have 
been found sufficient to meet all the 
shocks which companies and country 
have endured in a hundred years of 
operation. No good reason is appar- 
ent for anticipating in the days ahead 
greater dangers than those heretofore 
safely overcome.” 3 
May I in closing express again my 

appreciation of your hospitality and 
essay the role of a prophet when I 
remark that those men who come 
after us will recall that in 1937 the 
courage of high achievement still 
prevailed. 





Mutual Fire Premiums 
(Continued on page 6) 


quarter of 1937 showed increases of © 


6.99% in total premiums; 2.85% in 

fire; 49.81% in auto; and 48.03% 

in windstorm. There was a decrease 

of 7.02% in inland marine premiums 

between the two periods, and of 

2.65 % in miscellaneous premiums. 
eee 


Occupational Disease 
Symposium 


OCCUPATIONAL DISEASE HAZARDS 
OF FOREMOST IMPORTANCE IN INDUS- 
try today will be discussed by a group 
of eminent authorities at a symposi- 
um to be conducted under the aus- 
pices of Northwestern University 
Medical School at Thorne Hall, Lake 
Shore Drive and Superior Street, 
Chicago, on September 27-28. The 
program of the symposium, registra- 
tion for which is limited to physicians 
and executives actively interested in 
industrial disease, may be obtained 
from Dr. Irving S. Cutter, Dean, 
Northwestern Medical School, 303 E. 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ill. The 
subjects to be discussed are allergy, 
silicosis, solvents and lead poisoning. 

Among the speakers at the scien- 
tific sessions will be Dr. Samuel M. 
Feinberg, Dr. Marion B. Sulzberger, 
Dr. Leroy U. Gardner, Dr. Eugene 
P. Pendergrass, Mr. Warren A. 
Cook, Dr. Alice Hamilton, Dr. Rob- 
ert A. Kehoe, and Dr. James A. 
Britton. 

The scientific sessions are to be 
followed by a dinner meeting to be 
addressed by the Honorable Frances 
Perkins, whose subject will be 
“Health In Industry”. Another 
speaker will be Dr. Irving S. Cutter, 
and Mr. O. E. Mount will preside. 
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REPORT OF I. A. I. C. COMMITTEE ON CODE 
OF ETHICS FOR INSURANCE ADJUSTERS 


See Reference to This Code In General Account of 
the I. A. I. C. Meeting at White Sulphur Springs 


OR some years the legal profes- 

sion has felt that there has been 

an encroachment by corpora- 
tions and laymen upon the profes- 
sional activities of lawyers, which 
was detrimental to the interests of 
both the profession and the public. 
In an effort to correct these condi- 
tions, the bar associations in many 
jurisdictions took action to punish 
those believed to be responsible, 
usually through contempt suits. The 
American Bar Association recog- 
nized this movement in 1930 by the 
creation of a special committee on 
unauthorized practice of law, which 


was made a standing committee in 
1933. 


The first efforts of the legal pro- 
fession were directed against those 
corporations and laymen who, in one 
guise or another, were holding them- 
selves out to the public as a cheap 
and convenient source of legal assis- 
tance and advice. Automobile clubs, 
banks and trust companies, collection 
agencies, real estate brokers, credit 
associations and title companies 
found some of their activities under 
attack. In some jurisdictions the 
movement assumed the proportions 
of a crusade and hundreds of actions 
against laymen were inaugurated 
either by prosecuting attorneys or 
bar committees. The movement in 
some places resulted in the correction 
of undesirable practices, while in 
others there has been the opinion 
that the definitions of “practice of 
law” sought, included some of the 
ordinary business acts of laymen, 
which should not be restricted to 
members of the bar. 


HE first cases in which insur- 

ance adjusters were involved 
were brought against independent 
adjusters, usually in connection with 
cases in which the adjuster had rep- 
resented a claimant. In decisions in 
such separated jurisdictions as Min- 
nesota, Louisiana, Ohio and Mis- 
souri, some of the activities of those 
handling claims were held to consti- 
tute the practice of law. It was not 
until 1935 that the activities of lay- 
men employed as adjusters by insur- 
ance companies were seriously ques- 
tioned. In that year an investigation 
of the work of such adjusters was 
commenced by the Advisory Bar 


Committee in Missouri, which has 
finally resulted in actions involving 
such adjusters. A suit was instituted 
in Pennsylvania in 1936 to determine 
the right of a lay employe of an in- 
surance company to appear as an ad- 
vocate before the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission. The Bar as- 
sociations in other states are begin- 
ning to show an interest in this 
problem through their committees. 


With this developing situation in 
mind the Executive. Committee of 
the International Association of In- 
surance Counsel at a meeting on 
February 3, 1937, authorized the 
President to appoint a special com- 
mittee of nine, representing the stock 
and mutual insurance companies and 
this Association “for the purpose of 
formulating and defining the border 
line activities which would be accep- 
tible to insurance companies and law- 
yers in which insurance adjusters 
may and may not lawfully and/or 
ethically engage.” 


The committee, in carrying out 
these instructions, has felt it neces- 
sary, because of the decisions and 
the obvious difference between their 
activities, to distinguish between in- 
dependent adjusters and those regu- 
larly employed by insurance com- 
panies. It does not feel that its 
recommendations will establish the 
boundary line between the law and 
the insurance business with finality. 
That can only be done in each state 
by the courts, after a hearing on a 
properly presented case. Such a case 
is now pending in Missouri and its 
decision will in all probability settle 
the question in that state. Similar ac- 
tions in other states will undoubtedly 
be brought. It was our hope, how- 
ever, that the dividing line which we 
have laid out would prove so mu- 
tually satisfactory to the contending 
parties that no litigation would be 
necessary. 


"TBE committee suggests that In- 
dependent Lay Adjusters be gov- 
erned by the following code: 


Code for Independent Adjusters 


1. For the purposes of this Code, inde- 
pendent lay adjusters include laymen and 
corporate adjusters who accept employ- 
ment from various insurance companies 
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engaged in practically all branches of the 
insurance business and from individuals 
and persons making claims against insur- 
ance companies. They are employed by nu 
particular company or individual, or per- 
son, but hold themselves out as qualified 
to perform the services of an adjuster and 
accept employment from such companies 
and individuals as may desire their serv- 
ices. 


2. Independent lay adjusters may inter- 
view parties and witnesses and gather tes- 
timony and evidence of every kind. 


3. Independent lay adjusters in repre- 
senting insurance companies, may, after 
liability and coverage have been deter- 
mined by the insurer, effect settlements 
and obtain releases therefor but the inde- 
pendent lay adjuster may not manage or 
control the settlement of a case after the 
case has been turned over to a lawyer for 
defense, except with the previous knowl- 
edge of such lawyer. An adjuster shall not 
in any way communicate upon the subject 
of controversy with an opposing party rep- 
resented by counsel. 


4. Independent lay adjusters may not in 
any particular represent a claimant except 
in interviewing parties and witnesses and 
gathering testimony and evidence. 


5. Independent lay adjusters shall not 
employ lawyers or undertake to control 
the activities of a lawyer on behalf of his 
principal, except as they do so in accor- 
dance with definite and specific instructions 
of the principal. The adjuster must at all 
times recognize what the lawyer is bound 
to recognize, namely, that the lawyer’s re- 
lation to his client is personal and the 
responsibility of the lawyer is directly to 
his client. 

6. Except as otherwise provided by law, 
independent lay adjusters may not appear 
before compensation or industrial boards 
or referees in matters in which the right 
to compensation is in issue. 


7. No person may act as an indepen- 
dent lay adjuster for a consideration with- 
out being duly licensed as such by the 
state in which he operates. 


The Committee suggests that company 
ae adjusters be governed by the following 
code: . 


Code for Company Law 


1. The Company lay adjusters include 
lay employees of insurance companies eri- 
gaged in the investigation, adjustment and 
settlement of claims against such com- 
panies, whose work for such companieés 
constitutes their sole employment. 


2. Company lay adjusters may inter- 
view parties and witnesses gather testi- 
mony and evidence of every kind. 


3. Company lay adjusters may effect set- 
tlements and obtain releases therefor but 
may not manage or control the settlement 
of a case after the case has been turned 
over to a lawyer for defense, except with 
the previous knowledge of such lawyer. A 
company adjuster shall not in any way 
communicate upon the subject of contro- 
versy with an opposing party represented 
by counse 

4. Company lay adjusters may appear 
before compensation and industrial boards 
and referees, in behalf of their principal 
or their principal’s insured. 


5. Company lay adjusters may not in 
any sense undertake to advise a claimant 


concerning his rights. 
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Again Inquiring ““Who Is A 
Lawyer’ 


APROPOS of the widespread in- 
terest in the controversy as to 
what constitutes the practice of law 
we reprint without comment the fol- 
lowing editorial which recently ap- 
peared in the St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch. 


ON YOUR TOES, GENTLEMEN ! 
What has happened to the campaign to 
clean up the legal profession in Missouri? 
Is it being softened deliberately or are 
its managers unaware that they are easing 
up in the fight to rid the state of shysters 
and legal racketeers? 


Last week a Poplar Bluff lawyer filed 
a written admission of professional miscon- 
duct before the Springfield Court of Ap- 
peals. He was charged with receiving 
money for which he failed and refused 
to account and accepting money for serv- 
ices which he failed to perform. These are 
grave offenses. And yet the punishment 
decreed was suspension from practice for 
six months. No disbarment. Just tem- 
porary separation from his practice, to be 
lifted on a showing approved by the court. 

Only a few days before this slap on the 
wrist was administered to the Poplar Bluff 
lawyer, the licenses of the four Warrens- 
burg lawyers, surrendered under fire in 
December, 1935, were restored by the Mis- 
souri Supreme Court on the recommenda- 
tion of the State Bar committee. The wis- 
dom of this action will be questioned 
sharply by many persons in whose minds 
the details of the Warrensburg clean-up 
are still fresh. 


The Johnson county grand jury, it will 
be remembered, had looked into reports 
that a wealthy elderly farmer had been 
blackmailed into paying sums totaling $44,- 
000 to stop threatened charges of miscon- 
duct with women. The local investigation 
produced no results, but it was another 
story completely when the State Bar com- 
mittee got into action. So thorough and 
complete was its work that four lawyers, 
two of them former Prosecuting Attorneys 
of Johnson county, voluntarily gave up 
their licenses in preference to going 
through public trial. 

This victory for a cleaner bar was widely 
acclaimed both inside the legal profession 
and outside. The Post-Dispatch, comment- 
ing upon why such action was virtually 
impossible under the old system of disbar- 
ment prosecutions by local bar association 
grievance committees, said: 

The grievance committee which took 

seriously its responsibility for guard- 

ing the public against unethical lawyers 
was the exception and not the rule. It 
is inconceivable that a local bar group 
in Johnson county would have pro- 
ceeded against the four men now dis- 
barred. These lawyers were citizens of 
standing in their community. Profes- 

sional and personal friendships in a 

small town would have precluded the 

possibility of disciplinary action of so 
severe a character. Fortunately all this 

is changed under the new Supreme 

Court rules. There now is not only 

the disciplinary committee in each ju- 

dicial circuit, but a state committee 
empowered to act in any circuit whose 
committee may become lax in its vigi- 
lance. The clean-up at Warrensburg 
serves notice on the Rat Alleys in the 
small towns as well as in the large 
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cities. May the good work go on! 

Those words expressed the thoughts of 
many citizens who had come to believe 
that the bar at last had set out to clean 
its house of shysters and racket workers. 
The past was dark and ugly, but the fu- 
ture promised the protection which the 
bar was ethically obligated to provide. 

It is time for the State Bar committee 
to take stock of its operations. If there 
has been, anywhere in the state, a single 
disbarment resulting from prosecution 
since the new disciplinary machinery went 
into effect, it has escaped our attention. 
Is it possible that the Missouri bar is so 
pure that disbarment cases cannot be made? 
If so, it has been reformed so quietly that 
no one is aware of the transformation. 

Is the bar committee functioning as it 
gave a suffering public reason to expect? 
Is the state committee keeping the local 
committees on their toes? In St. Louis, 
for example, is the bar committee on the 
offensive against crooked practice as was 
the St. Louis Bar Association’s grievance 
committee under Thomas F. McDonald? 

Punishment must be sure. It must also 
be severe enough and lasting enough that 
offenders will not be willing to engage in 
unethical practices and then pay off in 
mild penalties. Nothing but the fear of 
permanent disbarment will keep some law- 
yers from improper conduct. 

This is not the bar’s affair alone. It is 
a matter of deep concern to the public. 
The record shows, we believe, that lay 
opinion had about as much to do as the 
lawyers with the establishment of the pres- 
ent disciplinary machinery. That same 
public is on guard and it will stay on guard. 

e® @ @ 

A few days later the same paper 
published the letter, from a sub- 
scriber, quoted below further ampli- 
fying the Dispatch’s viewpoint. 

THE BAR'S “UPLIFT” MOVEMENT 
To the editor of the Post-Dispatch: 

Your editorial “On Your Toes, Gentle- 
men!” is timely and quite appropriate. 

The trouble is that the “uplift” move- 
ment of the bar is predicated on the theory 
that if the lawyers can be given a monop- 
oly in the handling of all matters having 
to do with the “obtaining or tending to 
obtain, or securing or tending to secure 
for any person, firm, association or cor- 
poration any proweaty or preperty rights 
whatsoever” (see Statute 11,692, enacted 
by attorney-legislators) they will have such 
an influx of business that lawyers will no 
longer have to resort to thievery and other 
improper Practices | in order for them to 
have two chickens in the pot and two cars 
in the garage. For confirmation of this 
one has only to read some of the speeches 
made to lawyers by the chairman of the 
bar committee about the time the “clean- 
up” program was launched. 

For the past two years the Bar Com- 
mittee has been devoting practically all of 
its time and efforts to attacking insurance 
companies, real estate companies, trust 
companies, collection agencies, automobile 
associations, etc. on the ground that they 
are obtaining property rights for others; 
that they are thereby engaged in the ille- 
gal practice of law, and that they should 
be exterminated “in the public interest.” 

It would appear that the “slap on the 
wrist” given a few attorneys at the outset 
was simply a blind to hide the real pur- 

pose of the sens to make more rev- 
enue for lawyers. other words it is a 


clean-up program FOR the lawyers, and 
not OF the lawyers. 
Several phn ago you admonished the 





bar that the first step should be to clean 
up from within its own ranks. They have 
not heeded it, as yet. 

Discustep MEMBER. 








Death of John E. Sullivan 
New Hampshire Commissioner 


JOHN E. SULLIVAN, VETERAN IN- 
SURANCE COMMISSIONER OF NEW 
Hampshire, died after a brief illness 
in Concord, on September 6th. He 
was fifty-nine years of age. 

He was one of the oldest in respect 
to service of any of the commission- 
ers in the country, having been first 
appointed in May 1923 by Gov. Fred 
Brown, now United States Senator. 
Although a Democrat in politics, he 
was reappointed several times by Re- 





JOHN E. SULLIVAN 


publican governors, serving until 
1930, when Gov. Charles W. Toby 
named him Bank Commissioner. 
However, he went back to his old 
post in 1931. His present term as 
head of the Insurance Department 
would have expired in 1941. 

Commissioner Sullivan became 
known as a fearless administrator, 
particularly of the “Blue Sky” laws, 
and was relentless in his warfare on 
dealers in securities who sought to 
avoid the New Hampshire laws. In 
cooperation with the Attorney Gen- 
eral he prosecuted numerous vio- 
lators. 

His attitude toward insurance 
problems exhibited the same coura- 
geous spirit, but coupled with his 
strictness, was a sense of ‘justice and 
fair play which guaranteed everyone 
an unbiased hearing. While sticking 

(Continued on Page 28) 











$m of the most progressive of 
the California County Mutuals is 
the Farmers’ Mutual Fire Associa- 
tion of Santa Barbara. Directly above 
is a picture of their new office build- 
ing just completed. The construction 
is heavy reinforced concrete, roofed 
with red tile, and of exceptionally 
pleasing architectural design. Inside, 
the building has modern equipment 
in every respect, with air-conditioned 
private offices and general work 
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Santa Barbara Mutual Has Handsome New Building 


rooms of ample size and arranged 
for the utmost comfort, convenience 
and efficiency. The building is located 
only two blocks from the center of 
the city and has a parking lot for the 
use of policyholders. 

The picture at the top was taken 
on the opening day of the new estab- 
lishment and shows Oscar Smith, 
secretary of the company and widely 
known in California insurance cir- 
cles, seated at his desk. 








Mutual Underwriters 
Conference 


THE PROMISE OF THOROUGH DIS- 
CUSSION OF CURRENT UNDERWRITING 
problems in the property insurance 
field drew. more than a hundred rep- 
resentatives of the organizations 
comprising the membership of the 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
companies to Chicago’s Edgewater 
Beach Hotel on September 15. The 
three-day meeting, the Ninth Annual 
Underwriters’ Conference, proved 
the most successful in the organiza- 
tion’s history. 

Prominent among the topics pre- 
sented was the necessity for a revi- 
sion of the standard fire policies now 
in use, in line with the proposals re- 
cently made by the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners. 
The discussion was led by Chase M. 
Smith, counsel for the National Re- 
tailers Mutual Insurance company, 
Chicago, who first brought the neces- 
sity for such revision to wide public 
notice a year ago in an address be- 
fore the convention of the American 
Bar Association at Boston. 


The necessity for close engineering 
supervision of the installation and 
operation of air-conditioning sys- 
tems, and the findings of his recent 
studies of their fire-spreading poten- 
tialities, was the subject of another 
timely discussion by C. W. Gustaf- 
son, of the engineering staff of the 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, Chi- 
cago. 

The insurance reflections of the 
current labor unrest were described 
by H. M. Terry, of the Millers Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance company, Lan- 
sing, in a treatment of “Riot, Civil 
Commotion, and Malicious Damage”, 
that evoked considerable questioning 
by those in attendance. 


Other addresses on the three-day 
program were: 


“Our Economic Future”, by Dr. Walter 
Lichtenstein, of the First National Bank, 
Chicago. 

“Reinsurance Relations Under the Uni- 
form Reinsurance Contract,” by J. J. 
O’Neill, of the Utica Fire Insurance com- 
pany, Utica, N. Y. 

“New Developments in Inland Marine 
Insurance”, by T. L. Osborn, Jr., of the 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance com- 
pany, Chicago. 

“The Mutual Reporting Bureau”, by Am- 
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brose B. Kelly, of the American Mutual 
Alliance, Chicago. ~- 

“Underwriting Dwelling Houses”, by B. 
Rees Jones, Town Mutual Dwelling Insur- 
ance company, Des Moines. 

“The Underwriting of Business Produced 
by Agencies”, by John A. Arnold, Federal 
Mutual Fire Insurance company, Boston. 

“Central Reporting of Classified Loss 

Experience”, by B. C. Vine, Millers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Association of Illinois, Al- 
ton. 
_ “Common Faults in Underwriting A ffect- 
ing Loss Settlements”, by Gordon Davis, 
United Adjustment and Inspection com- 
pany, Kansas City. 

“How Can the Adjuster Help the Un- 
derwriter”, by C. R. Hoffa, Pennsylvania 
Millers: Mutual Fire Insurance company, 
Wilkes-Barre. 

“Supplemental Contracts”, by E. K. 
Scribner, Iowa Hardware Mutual Fire In- 
surance company, Mason City. 


Chairman of the Conference was 
R. R. Nelson, of the Western Under- 
writers Mutual Insurance company, 
Kansas City. Other members of the 
committee of mutual insurance exec- 
utives which arranged the meeting 
were: E. R. Horton, of the Paw- 
tucket Mutual Fire Insurance com- 
pany, Pawtucket, R. I.; S. L. Baker, 
of the Michigan Millers Mutual Fire 
Insurance company, Lansing; James 
Kidd, of the Minnesota Implement 
Mutual Fire Insurance company, 
Owatonna, Minn.; and R. D. Austin, 
of the Iowa Hardware Mutual Insur- 
ance company, Mason City. 

The conference will be more fully 
reported in our next issue. { 


Forest Fires Decrease In 
Michigan 


THE CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT 
OF THE STATE OF MICHIGAN REPORTS 
that forest fire. losses in the state 
give promise of being unusually light 
this year. According to the depart- 
ment 953 fires have been reported so 
far in 1937, which have laid waste 
to only 13,647 acres, as compared 
with 51,000 acres which were swept 
by fire up to the same time last year. 
Chief reasons given for the decrease 
is that rainfall has been well-spaced 
throughout the state this year and 
improvement in fire fighting equip- 
ment and efficiency of personnel. 

Although everyone concerned is 
highly pleased with the results to 
date, there is some fear that the Fall 
season which always produces a 
large amount of fires, may offset the 
good record made so far. 
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N. Y. Insurance Law 


(Continued from Page 16) 


are too long and cannot be under- 
stood. Casualty company officials 
contend they cannot understand their 
life insurance policies. The average 
citizen takes one look at either form 
of policy and throws up his hands 
and trusts to luck and the reputation 
of insurance companies that he is 
protected. In my opinion, no one 
thing would increase the confidence 
ef the public in insurance more than 
a determined effort on the part of 
all kinds of insurance companies to 
shorten and simplify the forms of 
policies offered to the public. Also, 
the prejudices, lurking in the mind 
of every juror in an insurance case, 
who has been sworn to be guided 
solely by the evidence, that policies 
are craftily drawn with hidden “jok- 
ers” to take advantage of policy- 
holders, would be removed. 


One complete article in the revi- 
sion is devoted to “The Insurance 
Contract”. This article brings to- 
gether all the scattered sections pre- 
scribing forms of policies. The prin- 
ciple underlying present Section 
fifty-eight, applying only to life in- 
surance, that the insured should be 
given a copy of all the contractual 
provisions which may defeat or di- 
minish his rights, is a sound princi- 
ple for the protection of the insur- 
ing public, and it is believed should 
be extended to all types of insurance 
contracts except surety contracts and 
surety bonds and group insurance or 
group annuity bonds. 


The requirement of notice of the 
fact that premium is due, now re- 
quired in almost all forms of life in- 
surance, was considered and it is 
believed such requirement should be 
extended to non-cancellable perma- 
nent and total disability insurance 
policies. Also, total and permanent 
disability is defined in the proposed 
law. 

The proposed draft considers the 
question of standard provisions for 
group annuity contracts and group 
accident and health insurance. There 
was considered proposed changes in 
the industrial form of policy. It is 
hoped the enactment of the proposed 
law will make some improvement in 
this field that has been greatly criti- 
cized in the past. 


Casualty and Surety Companies 


Consideration is given to the ques- 
tion of increasing the capital require- 
ments for casualty insurance and 
surety companies. It is thought that 
these increases can be made by sub- 
dividing the insuring powers with re- 
gard to the amount of capital deemed 
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requisite for the particular power. 
Consideration has been given to the 
experience of the recent depression 
and to the records of the Liquidation 
Bureau of our Insurance Depart- 
ment. The revision does not contem- 
plate any substantial modification in 
the allocation of insuring powers as 
between life, fire and marine, and 
casualty insurance companies. 


Assets, Investments and Deposits 


More and more important has be- 
come the question of the wise and 
safe investment of the money paid 
to insurance companies. This in- 
vested money must provide for re- 
serves for future claims of policy- 
holders. The power to invest such 
large sums places upon insurance 
companies a grave responsibility to 
the public. It is believed the types 
of eligible investments should not 
be substantially modified, but some 
additional safeguards and limitations 
should be provided. Some agitation 
has been evident in this country to 
legalize common stocks for life in- 
surance investment. The Insurance 
Department of the State of New 
York does not believe that common 
stocks are a proper investment for 
life insurance or other policyholders’ 
trust funds. While the laws of New 
York are stricter with regard to the 
investments of insurance companies 
than most states, they have proven 
wise, and the proposed revision does 
not in principle change this policy. 


Mortgage Program 

The proposed revision contains a 
comprehensive mortgage and title 
company program. This field may 
not interest some of the members of 
this Association not residents of the 
State of New York, but it is one of 
the most pressing problems in our 
state and also a problem that might 
well be considered in every state as 
a problem closely related to the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration’s pro- 
gram of home loans. The proposed 
revision gives the draft of a pro- 
posed mortgage debenture bill to 
take the place of the certificated 
issues of mortgages. It has a mort- 
gage indemnity bill to take the place 
of the whole mortgages. A revised 
title bill is proposed to place title 
insurance on a basis which is be- 
lieved to be fundamentally sound. 


In Conclusion 


I have endeavored to discuss some 
of the most important questions 
which might be controversial in the 
proposed revision. More detail can- 
not be given as it is the policy of the 
Department not to disclose the spe- 
cific changes until the draft is pub- 
lished and distributed, which will be 


about October first. The Legislature ~ 
of the State of New York has ap- 
pointed a committee to hold hear- 
ings on the proposed revision and it 
is expected that these hearings will 
commence in October. All members ~ 
of this Association who are inter- — 
ested are invited to submit sugges- 
tions and criticisms. The advice and 
help of all who are interested in in- 
surance is requested in aiding to per- 
fect the tentative draft. 








Mutual Convention 
(Continued from Page 12) 

by Mrs. J. J. Fitzgerald, Indianapolis. 
It will be devoted to reports, and to 
the naming of committees. Another 
meeting will be held on Wednesday. 
The first of the social events will, of 
course, be the concert held on Sun- 
day evening. There will be a tea and 
reception on Monday afternoon, and 
a luncheon on Tuesday. 

Highlight of the general entertain- 
ment program will be the golf tour- 
nament which will be held on Mon- 
day. 

eee 


Mutual Insurance Directory 


THE FIFTH VOLUME OF THE DIREC- 
TORY OF MUTUAL COMPANIES IN THE 
United States, Fire & Casualty, is 
now in the hands of the printers. 
The new volume shows a total of 
2422 mutual fire insurance compa- 
nies with 1936 premiums written of 
$146,504,487, losses paid, $56,751,- 
502, insurance in force, $39,971,683,- 
368, assets $342,504,325 and surplus, 
$218,588,697. 191 Mutual Casualty 
companies show 1936 premiums of 
$180,116,827, losses $74,058,548, as- 
sets $255,426,639 and surplus $60,- 
027,205. 3 








Commissioner Sullivan 
(Continued from Page 26) 


tenaciously to his opinions, on all 
occasions he was willing to revise his 
rulings if convinced that conditions 
had changed or he had been initially 
mistaken. 

His sound character, fundamen- 
tal honesty and fine personal qual- 
ities won him a long list of close ~ 
friends who will deeply miss his ~ 
counsel and companionship. The in- 
surance world can ill afford to lose 
him. 
Commissioner Sullivan took an — 
active interest in community affairs ~ 
of his home town of Somersworth, 
and at one time early in his career 
served as postmaster. Surviving are ~ 
two daughters, three sisters and 
three brothers. 





